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THE SUMMER BOOK, 


READY SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
ROUND TABLE. 


EPICURES. 


THE 
A FEAST FOR 
By JOSEPH BARBER. 


(J. B.” of Tae RounD TaBLe.) 


12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘‘Crumps” selected comprise ‘‘ The Aisthetics of Epicu- 


reanism,” “‘ Breakfast,” “‘ Spring Fish,’ ‘‘ The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” ‘‘ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘“ Vegetarians and Vege- 


tables,’ ‘ Fishing,’ ‘‘ The Stream *—a poem, ‘‘ Supper,” ‘‘ Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuousiy Considered,” ‘‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” *‘ Savory Stanzas for November,” ‘* Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thankegiving Rhapsody,” ‘* By the Brookside in 
May.” 





These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of Tur Rounp TaB1x, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 


form. 


READY ON SATURDAY. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT. 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





FAITH WHITE. 


THE SECOND EDITION oF HER “LETTER Book” 
Now ReEapy. 


Whoever would enter into sympathy with the men and women 
who severed every tie of home, kindred, and earthly endearments 
to plant on these shores a nation for God and posterity, should 

_possess this most attractive and readable work. 

The present gencration has but an imperfect conception of the 
price paid in sacrifice and toil for the land we are proud to call 
our home; and we owe it to ourselves, and those that shall come 
after us, to be fully posted in all that relates to the privations and 
struggles of our “ Pilgrim sires.” A new chapter in our history 
is opened in * Faith White’s Letter Book,” and every true-born 
American should be its owner. 

Elegantly bound, with a splendid engraving of the departure of 

the Pilgrims from Holland. Price $200. 

Sent by mail post-paid. 

HENRY HOYT, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLISHER, 





Two Attractive New Books. 
SUMMER REST. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 
1 vol. 16mo, $2. 


This volume is marked by the same characteristics that have 
given so widea popularity toall of the author’s previous works— 
independence and freshness of thought, vigor of statement, and 
striking common sense. Its contents are as follows: 

ORCHARD TALK. 

A ProsE HENRIADE. 

Larva LEssons. 

Fancy FarMine. 

A CouNcIL aABoUT A COUNCIL. 

GILFILLAN’s SABBATH. 

Tue Kinepom Comine. 

Kine JAMES THE First. 

WELL Done. 


POEMS. 
By MISS MULOCK, author of “‘ John Halifax,” etc. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
1 vol. 32mo, blue and gold, $1 50. 


The thousands of American readers who have read with eager 
interest and admiration the story of ‘‘ John Halifax” will gladly 
welcome this volume of poems by the same author. 


Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
St. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brewster. 1 
vol. 16mo, $2 25. 


Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. 1 vol. 16mo, 


Honor May. 1 vol. 16mo, $2 00. 


Leighton Court. A Country House Story. 
Kingsley. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


Asphodel. An American Story. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

Lucy Arlyn. By J.T. Trowbridge. 1 vol. 12mo, $2 2. 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond. By A.C. 
Swinburne. 1 vol. 16mo, $2 00. 

The South Since the War. By Sidney Andrews. 1 
vol. 16mo, $2 00. 


The Masquerade, and Other Poems. By John 
G. Saxe. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 


By Henry 


*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. ; and 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK. 








READY THIS MORNING, 
Orographic Geology ; °8, THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE 
oF Mountains. A Review by Geo. L. Vose, Civil Engineer. 
1 vol. 8vo, price $3 00. 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF NEW BOOKS. 
In Trust; on, Dr. BERTRAND’s HovUsEHOLD. 
Amanda M. Douglass. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %%. 


By Mrs. E, M. Bruce. 


By Miss 


A Thousand a Year. 1 vol. 


16mo, $1 75. 


Why Not? A Book ror Every Woman. By Professor H. 
R. Storer, D.D. The Prize Essay on Abortion. 1 vol. iémo, 
cloth, $1 00. 


Brave Old Salt; or, LIFE ON THE QuARTER-DEcK. By 
Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo. MWlustrated. Price $1 50. 
Being the sixth and concluding volume of the popular 
“ Army and Navy Stories.” 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Now Reapy. 
MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE‘'OF THE RT. HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
By Toomas Moorg, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, $3 50. 
“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 
It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore’s 


most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than this 
biography.”—London Atheneum. 





A handsome library edition of the 
SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 


Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, ‘*‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.’ They em- 
brace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the 
House of Commons, arranged in chronological order. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $4 00. 


‘Why are we not animals ?”—See first page Rounp TaBLE, 
April 28, 1866. 


REDFIELD’S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOC- 
NOMY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 330 DRAWINGS SHOWING RESEM- 
BLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00. 
‘*Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it even is a 
breach of etiquette not to look a man in the face.”—Extract from 


preface. 

‘* With his hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it.” 


For sale by principal Booksellers, and mailed by publisher on 
receipt of price. 





GEN. LEE’S OWN STORY 
18 CONTINUED IN 
PART LVI. REBELLION RECORD. 


Price 60 cents, 
With Portraits of 
Gen. P. R. Dz TROBRIAND 
AND 
W. B. FRANKLIN. 


This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 


Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character 
—as manifested through Temperament and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Divine. With more than 1,000 Il- 
lustrations. By S. R. WELLS, editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. In one volume, handsomely bound, $5 00. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





This work systematizes and shows the scientific basis on which 
each claim rests. The “signs of character” are minutely eluci- 
dated, and so plainly stated as te render them available. It is in 
the delineation of individual character that the system finds its 
most useful application. The various races and nations are de- 
scribed. The Teuton, Cetl, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, In- 
dian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each his representative. Por- 
traits, in groups, of distinguished persons of ancient and modern 
times, with biographical sketches and delineations of character, 
render the work of interest toall. Divrivgs, ORATORS, STATESMEN, 
Ports, PHILOSOPHERS, GIL- 


" , Rosa Bonheur, 
Theodosia Burr, Cobden, Bri Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, Buckle, Dickens, Vic- 
toria, Wesley, Carlyle, Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, where practicable, 


has been illustrated with neat and finely-executed engravings, 
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ABBOTT BROS.” LAW WORKS. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. 
(SuccEssors To JouN 8. VOORHIES), 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


66 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


ABBOTT’S DIGEST 
OF 
NEW YORK REPORTS AND STATUTES. 
6 vols. royal 8vo. Nearly 800 pages each. 
Price per vol. $6 50. 


“ As a monument of accurate research and correct judgment, 
we know nothing of its kind that equals this Digest. As an ac- 
quisition to our jurisprudence, it does honor to the State, and 
merits the gratitude of every lawyer. It is perfectly exhaustive 
of the work it undertakes. We do not hesitate to say that in 
breadth of design, thoroughness of research, comprehension of the 
multitudinous subjects in hand, classification, convenience, and 
accuracy, there is no similar work in the world which can, asa 
whole, compare with this Digest.” 


Vol. VIZ. (Supplement), containing Digest of Statutes and 
Reports from 1863 to 1866, is now in preparation. 


This great work has won for itself a national reputation, and 
has almost entirely supplanted all previous New_York Digests. 
These volumes should be in the possession of every lawyer not only 
of this State, but of all the States, as they are almost equally valu- 
able in every part of the Union. 


ABBOTT’S FORMS OF PRACTICE AND 
i PLEADING. ; 
Two volumes. Price $11 00. 


A full collection of Forms of Practice and Pleadings in actions, 
whether for legal or equitable relief, and in Special Proceedings. 
Prepared with reference to the Code of Procedure, and to the New 
Practice as existing in the States of New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Oregon, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, and California. 

The object of this work is to present a well selected and ample 
collection of forms of Practice and Pleadings, with especial refer- 
ence to the changes in practice introduced in many of the States 
by the Code of Procedure or Practice Acts. 

These Forms have met with the general approval of the 
legal profession ; and, from the unusual success attending the work, 
the publishers believe it to be the best of its kind now in use. 

GS The third edition is now ready. 





Just Published. 
THE LATEST, FULLEST, AND BEST. 


ABBOTT BROS.’ NEW LAW WORK. 


THE CLERK’S AND CONVEYANCER’S 
ASSISTANT. 


The work is divided into ninety-five chapters, and contains over 
THIRTEEN HuNDRED Forms, covering nearly every subject con- 
nected with CONVEYANCING, ConTRACTSs, and LEGAL PRocEEDINGS. 
With copious instructions, explanations, and authorities. 

THE WoRK IS ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF THE LEGAL PROFEs- 
SION, PUBLIC OFFICERS, AND OF BUSINESS MENINGENERAL. The 
forms are sufficiently clear to enable one to use them who has not 
a knowledge of technical law. 

THE WorK Is INTENDED FOR CIRCULATION IN EVERY Part oF 
THE CouNTRY. Care has been taken, upon all subjects of general 
importance, to explain the difference between the laws of differ- 
—-* and where necessary to present forms appropriate to 
each. 


THE CLERK’S AND CONVEYANCER’S ASSISTANT 


is in one large 8vo volume, of about 750 pages, compactly printed. 
Price $6 bound in law sheep, or $5 50 in neat cloth. Sent by mail 
upon receipt of the price, - 


ABBOTT’S PRACTICE REPORTS. 
Nineteen volumes. Price $5 per vol. 


Reports of Practice Cases determined in the Courts of the State 
of New York, with a Digest of all Points of Practice embraced in 
the Standard New York Reports and Acts of the Legislature, pub- 
lished during the period covered by each volume. By ABBoTT 
BrotsHers, Counsciors-at-Law. 

By Practice Cases the editors do not mean cases decided under 
the Code exclusively. Cases illustrative of Criminal Practice, of 
the mode of conducting Special Proceedings, of the Rules of Evi- 
dence, of Procedure in the various Special Tribtinals, are, to a con- 
siderable extent, embraced in the plan. 

Ina word, the series embraces decisions which instruct the pro- 
fessional man how to do that which he is liable professionally to be 
called upon to do, 


New Series supplied in numbers, paper covers, at $4 per vol. 


ABBOTT'S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF 
CORPORATIONS. 


Now in Preparation, 


This work will embrace not only the law of Private © , 
tions, but also that of Municipal eeamiionn ue 
It will not be a treatise, but an Abridgement or Diges¢; that is 
the points of law will be separately stated, in the language of the 
authorities, and with references to them. The aim will be simply 
» oe the law as it has been developed, and is now estab- 
ished. 


<—_ at details respecting thts important work, send for a 





Ce” The Publishers desire to introduce these valuable Legal 
Works still more generally among the Profession, and will offer 
pans Lo INDUCEMENTS to Dealers and others purchasing in 
quantities. 





{2 Gentlemen who are forming or replenishing Law Libraries 
and who may favor us with their attention, either personally or 
by letter, may rely upon being supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. {*~ Catalogues sent upon application, 

( We have upon our shelves nearly all the leading legal 
works published; and, if not on hand, we supply, without delay. 
any book required (if in print) at the publisher’s lowest cash 
prices. 

€@" Single volumes will be sent by mail, postage 
upon receipt of the catalogue price. J ” oP een 

Second-hand law books bought, sold, and received in ex- 


change. - 
a. Lists sent to us will be promptly priced, and returned by 
1). 
We import Foreign Law Books di ¢ . 
PR ney p gn Law Books direct, through our Lon 
BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS OF 
LAW BOOKS, 


CAG GATTTAL, . «sé Ol 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 2 sS a eS 





Just PUBLISHED. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 
By AveustTz LavGEL. 8yvo, $3 %. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 
By Pau JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tarnz. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 


immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 





The undersigned begs leave to announce to his friends and the 

public that he has purchased the beautiful estate known as 
“ SPRINGSIDE,” 

at Pittsfield, Mass., for the purpose of establishing there a 

CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
for Boys and Young Men, after the model of the best Polytechnic 
Institutions. He will avail himself of the foundation laid by 
Rey. Chas. E. Abbott, who has for ten years past maintained there 
an admirable school for boys. 

Ample provision will be made for preparing pupils for advanced 
clasees in College, and especially 

FOR FITTING YOUNG MEN 
for practical life and the scientific professions. 

The school will compose three departments, the Preparatory, 
Academic, and Scientific. Of these, the first two alone will be 
thoroughly organized at the opening, which is fixed for the 18th 
of October ensuing. 

A limited number of pupils will be received into the family as 
boarders. 

For particulars, application may be made by letter. 


WM. C. RICHARDS. 
PITTSFIELD, May 16, 1866. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, . 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, : 
LIABILITIES, . . . . 


$2,250,000 00 
a eee 4,067,455 80 
244,391 43 


. . . . 





LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 





T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wittrams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass, 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET, 





ORGANIZED 1850. 





Casu DrvIpENDSs IN FirrEeen YEARS, 253 Per Cent. 





CASH CAPITAL..... ..... $ugSdnse ss. coe 0d se’ aynsny ese 
SURPLUS, JAn. 1, 1865.............22 00 eee pihabsaees 270,000 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres't. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





» «+ + $500,000 00 
205,989 83 





TOTAL ASSETS, . . . . . .« « $705,989 88 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





os én On a oan: 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 

» + $1,000,000 00 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 

GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 





66 Nassau Street, New York. 


H, LASSING, General Agent, 


tiaras 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF PrRaTT, Oakey & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 





THE SOUTHERN HOME CIRCLE, 
A large Quarto of Eight Pages, with Five Columns in each, 
. elegantly printed, devoted to 
CHOICE LITERATURE, NEWS, AND COMMERCE, 


Published every Saturday at the exceedingly low rate of only 
$3 00 per annum, invariably in advance ; served by 
carriers at 30 cents per month. 


OFFICE: 19 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 





Every one should subscribe for ‘‘ THE SourHERN Home Circie”— 

Because it contains many Original Productions and Choice 
Selections. 

Because the best writers in the country contribute to its 
columns. 

Because it is Conservative, avoiding all extremes, and opposing 
Radicalism of every description. 

Because it is an Independent Journal, belonging to no partly, 
and avoids all sectarianism. 

Because nothing immoral is admitted into its columns. 

Because its columns are entirely devoted to Choice Literature. 

Becauge it is one of the very best and cheapest Literary Jour- 
nals now published. 

MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 
We now propose the following splendid Club rates : 


5 copies to one post-oflice, - - - - $12.0 
0 *« «& “ Sh sO Ae RO 
15 “ “ “ = - - - 23 00 


These exceedingly low rates are a great inducement for ladies, 
disabled soldiers, postmasters, or any one not specially employed 
to go to work and make up clubs. 

Address 


‘““The Southern Home Circle,” 
19 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. HOUSTON. 





THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 


[ESTABLISHED 1855.] 


A SuPERB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HomME JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


ae 


THE FIELD AND FIrReEsIvE is ele wey d printed on beautifal 
white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country. 


THE FIELD AND Fireside alms to occupy the first position asa 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 

It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 
— and Foreign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 

ews. 


Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has no political cause 
to uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to the interests of 
the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and states. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms, 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticisms, Essays, 'I'ravels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper a special department 
is devoted to the Field, wherein are given articles, hints, and 
suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Qar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen, 

ww The only ayes fn oad in the South that has been a suc- 
cess is THE FIELD AND FirEsipE. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousands of literary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, THE FIELD AND FirEsIDE és the only successful 
one/ It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financial crises it went on. ‘Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on. 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 

One year, - - + $5 00| Clubs of five, one year, $20 0 
Six months,- - - 280|Clubsoften,- - - 4000 
And an extra copy to the party getting up a club of ten. 

In view of the severe financial crisis now prevailing in the 
southern states, we will receive subscribers from any of those 
states for six or three months. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 
isubscriber, six months, $2 50 | 1subscriber,three months,$1 25 
“ i 10 00 | 5 os “ 5 00 


Tuk FIELD AND FIrRESIDE is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done up 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions must be addressed to 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
68 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N.C. 
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T H F R O U N D T A B L E . | them to be filled with the most unnatural hatred; in 


which case authors seldom scruple to bring discord 











into the happiest families. How it may be in real 


ers that “ never, never were revealed to any but you’ 
—such an unwelcome display of crumpled scandals 
and frippery of all sorts! And scarce have we had 








New York, Saturpay, June 16, 1866. 
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CIRRI. 
I. 
ALONE and in quict I lie, 
Above me the unfathomed sky, 
Filled full with the glorious beauty 
Of the great, unapproachable sun, 
And my eyes are turned upward to Heaven, 
While my heart yearns to follow them there, 
And be freed from the pain and the care, 
To the Heaven that still must be won. 
li. 
High o’er me, self-moving in lightness 
And full of pure brightness, 
I see the delicate cirri gleaming 
Pearl]-white in the all-present beaming ; 
Innumerable they are, 
And strange in shape and ever stranger seeming, 
And as I longing look afar 
I see a wondrous change—or am I dreaming ? 
Il, 
I do not dream. 
But I awake and see what is reality. 
Thereis a wondrous change—no more but clouds they seem, 
Unmeaning, vague, and strange. 
What joy to see aright! 
For to my rescued sight 
Appears a glorious company. 
I know not whence they come 
Nor where may be their home, 
But they are beautiful beyond belief— 
Too beautiful and pure to know the name of grief. 
IV. 
Together the spirits advance, 
And joyous they move in the dance, 
Sinking, rising, 
Whirling swiftly round, 
Around, around 
In circles of light, without a sound : 
Side by side they float and glide, 
Apart, alone, 
With a wonderful motion unknown, 
While the shining hair streams from each beautiful face. 
They part, they advance, 
And the white feet glance, 
Incessantly glance, 
And the floating robes gleam with a tremulous grace. 
Vv. 
I know that o’er me, gloriously ringing, 
Through all the sky floats an unearthly singing, 
A song of beauty, strong and clear, 
But far away the immortals are— 
Too far! 
And though I see the white robes glisten, 
In vain, in vain I listen. 
O! would that I might hear 
But one burst of that mystical singing! 
Then no more 
Would I fear the disorder below, 
Nor the dissonant roar, 
That distracts and bewilders me now, 


Of a world half in love with its woe. 
R. K. W. 








MEN FOR FRIENDSHIP AND WOMEN FOR 
LOVE. 

T is a fact easily deduced from observation that 
the generic principle of both love and friendship, 
even to the accidents of outward appearance, is not 
similarity but contrast. Tall people are attracted to 
short and blondes to brunettes in obedience to a 
well-defined natural law. It is not consanguinity 
that makes intermarriages between kinsfolk prolific 
in deformity and disease, but their usual physical and 
moral likeness. In the moral order the surest basis 
for mutual attachment is difference of character with 
similarity of tastes and pursuits. Every social tie is 
strengthened by unlikeness ; and father and daughter, 
mother and son, brother and sister, are drawn closer 
together by the indefinable attraction of sex. Most 
of us will own a slight preference for the society of 
our female cousins; and, @ priori, it seems possible 
that our female cousins are guilty of a similar 
penchant for us, Sisters of story, it is true, com- 
monly feel for one another the most rapturous deyo- 


life we cannot say, never having been a sister our- 
selves. But it is very rarely that aman makes an 
intimate of his brother! 


there are no such things as real synonyms. 


necessity for its existence. 


clared and unforgiving enemies. 


may take months to unbutton. 


to foreshadow its brevity and weakness. 
a draft is dishonored—no funds, 
Helen, cordial enemies, 


“ducks of bonnets” 
ardor as Rosalind and Celia, 
really do like each other quite well for the nonce. | into a woman’s friendship is apt to have all the dis- 
How, to unsophisticated male eyes, should it ever | integrating effect of an acid on the union of alkalies ; 
appear that Hero and Beatrice have been friends from | like a magnet, it makes the bodies it attracts mutually 
childhood, while Olivia and Viola only last week dis-} repellent. Woman is so dependent on man that it 
covered that their “souls had but a single thought ?” | becomes no light offense to rob her of his attentions, 
The quantity of affection interchanged is apparently | even without malice prepense. Like the unpardonable 
the same; the endearments, the kisses are quite as|sin—calling her ugly—it threatens her sovereignty, 
provokingly profuse; the confidences not less full and} After all, it is a trifle ungrateful to so dwell on 
Yet either may to-morrow find it neces- | woman’s weakness, when it is to her we owe the fore- 
sary to hate her darling friend as heartily as she ever | most charms of a world “where every prospect 
loved her; to violate her confidences and ventilate | pleases, and only man is vile.” And, certainly, how- 
her secrets with even more gusto than she heard them, | ever indifferent a friend she may be, she makes an 
and to speak about her those extremely disagree-| admirable lover. In love she finds free scope for 
able things the best of women sometimes feel it their|the finest qualities of her nature—her tenderness, 
painful duty tosay. Now, when a man, for whatever | her implicit faith, her unselfish devotion. Indeed, 
cause, breaks with his intimates, he can hate heartily, | women excel as much in love as men in friendship. 
too, especially if in the wrong; say bitter things} We are selfish creatures at best; we take all that is 
perhaps, as he has or has not a spice of the feminine; | given us without amurmurora return, In love, says 
but he seldom dreams of betraying the past. 
does, the breach is mortal. 





tion, unless indeed the exigences of the tale require 


time, in our clumsy man-fashion, to reason out a 
theory on such energy of denunciation, before we are 


Perhaps it is an inborn | hopelessly bewildered by an ecstatic reconciliation. 
perversity, which revolts at an apparent dictation of | The dear creatures, having “ drank delight of battle 
nature and asserts the right of choice ; but, whatever 
the cause, a man commonly takes to his heart, like the | minds, and talked each other out of breath, feel 
poet, one who is “ more than his brother is to him.” 


with their peers,” spoken the technical piece of their 


vastly soothed—“ make up,” kiss the kiss of peace, 


What, then, is the difference between love and|and over crochet or drawing tenderly dissect the 
Almost all languages have distinct frailties of some darling’ absentee. But is it not a 
words to express these two orders of affection, and hollow truce? or rather was there ever any worth in 
it is safe to say that in the infinite variety of nature | friendship so easily broken and mended? Mutual 
It is| insincerity mutually felt, as women feel it, would 
part of the unwritten law of etymology that the very | duickly destroy the faintest semblance of friendship 
existence of a word implies at once a reason and a| between men, But women do not mind it—seem 
Perhaps it will suffice to | father to enjoy an illusion which deceives no one, not 
make the distinction consist in the presence or ab-| even themselves. Indeed, there can be no other re- 
sence of the passional element; to appropriate the | sult from the systematic hypocrisy in which. they are 
term Jove to affections involving the idea of sex, and| brought up, fostered by that charming weakness 
Jriendship to such as are independent of that idea, whieh prompts them to dodge the difficulty a bolder 
In both is equally requisite that opposition of|2ature would grapple and overthrow. It takes a 
character whereby two natures mutually complete | Strong passion like love to purify an atmosphere so 
each other. The complementary process has its full-| tainted with deceit. 
est development in sexual attachments; frequently} In fact, a woman’s friendship in her own sex must 
has place between men ; and seldom, if at all, between | necessarily be provisional and artificial; her whole 
Disguise it as they may, women are not | nature impels her onward and past them to love, the 
friends to women. If the female mind were not hap-| bloom and fruition of her life. To woman love is a 
pily impervious to logic, we might demonstrate, even | necessity; to man a luxury. And though most of us 
to its satisfaction, that the history of the sex] will cry with the historian commemorated by the 
presents no single instance of a famous friendship. | Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, ‘“‘ Give us, then, the 
Women’s sacrifices for women have been in most} luxuries and we will dispense with the necessaries,” 
cases induced by some other motive—loyalty to a| yet there is not in a man that absolute craving which, 
superior, like that of Catherine Douglas, with her arm | unsatisfied, leaves a woman’s heart a desert and a 
barring out the conspirators; or Leonora Gallgar’s| blank. To him life gives many outlets for surplus 
magic—the power of a strong nature over a weak one | energies; ambition, pleasure, gain—what not ?—to 


—or even a sudden impulse of sympathy, which in| her, but one. All these, nay life itself, she spells in a 
them is almost a passion. 


single word—love. 


The very way in which women form their friend-| And here we have the reason why women lack that 
ships is significant. An ecstatic embrace seals their | diversity of character which we hold to be the essen- 
introduction; in an hour after acquaintance they | tial basis of friendship. Character is the growth of 
will have dropped the cold formalities of society— | circumstances. Women’s lives are so alike in the 
Miss Smith and Miss Jones blossom into “ dearest | main features, alike in their daily occupations, their 
Arabella” and “darling Theodosia ;” in a day they | household cares, their domestic seclusion—alike, 
are confidential and eternal friends; in a week de-| above all, in having a common scope and end: love, 
Whereas men, | marriage, maternity, the crown of womanhood—that 
as a rule, are chary of cordiality to strangers, | their characters develop with wonderful uniformity. 
meet with the cheerfulness of mutes at a funeral,| With men it is far otherwise. Life to them is an 
and wrap themselves up in,a surtout of reserve it | ever-changing kaleidoscope; the variety of their pas- 
But if a man is nice] sions and aims, their ceaseless contact with the world 
in the choice of friends it is because he wants a|and with widely different classes of their fellow-men 
superior article—one that will wear in any climate |—all tend to mold their plastic human nature into 
Women, on the other hand, in the| very opposite forms. A curious confirmation of this 
very suddenness and effusion of their friendship, seem | theory is found in handwriting, to some extent an in- 
They draw | dex of character. Men’s writing is of endless variety, 
on their stock of affection too rapidly, and presently | while in women’s is found a singular conformity of 
They seem entirely | style—neat, regular, and entirely devoid of salient 
to ignore all gradations of feeling. Hermia and| features, So it is that women’s friendships lack 
embrace as gushingly,| the cohesion of men’s whose characters, as it were, 
gossip as confidingly, and mutually adore their re-| dovetail together; the slightest force separates them. 
with as much|The most frequent and potent force is undoubtedly 





who | jealousy. In fact, the introduction of a male element 


If he|a French proverb, “77 y a toujours un qui aimé et un 


But let the meek Clo-| qué se laiseé aimer ;” and we must admit that it is 
rinda have a spat with the amiable Clarissa—about a | generally the man who plays the latter part with a 
bonnet-string, let us say—and language straight-| magnificence of condescension wholly laudable in so 
way totters beneath the burden of their injuries. | superior a being. Women, in their foolish fondness, 
Such an oversetting and ransacking of secret draw’ | rather encourage tis in this lordly bearing. They are 
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not content to give less than they get ; they give for 
the mere joy of giving. In friendship men are more 
apt to be unselfish, since male self-assertion generally 
counteracts itself. But a woman never bargains or 
barters hearts, and so, commonly, getsthe worst of the 
exchange. In fact, most men’s hearts come to a loving 
woman somewhat in the condition of our paper cur- 
rency—rather the worse for overmuch handling. 
And, as love is the nobler or, at least, the more im- 
portant affection of the two, perhaps women have 
the balance to their credit; but it is consoling to re- 
flect that the substantial benefits are ours. The irre- 
parable misfortune of being men at all is greatly 
lightened by having men to befriend and women to 
love us. D. A. C. 








WHAT BUTTONS HAVE DONE. 


ik is not likely that the general public can readily 

discern any very intimate relation between 
buttons and education. Although every man and 
woman who possess anything at all make use of 
more or less buttons, yet we doubt if there is one in 
a million who so much as dreams of the vast in- 
terests which have been set in moticn by this simple 
contrivance. Nor do we refer to the phrase of the 
novelists which introduces a wild grenadier or cut- 
throat “with cloak closely buttoned around him;” 
nor to the mysterious secrets of love which are 
“buttoned up” in the hearts that the romancers de- 
light to tell us of. We mean something every way 
more practical. We mean that buttons have founded 
schools, colleges, and churches; have built villages, 
created banks, and placed missionaries in the 
remotest parts of the earth; have given the impulse 
to benevolent and philanthropic enterprises of the 
grandest dimensions, and have developed an amount 
of tact, energy, and power unrivaled by perhaps any 
other purely private enterprise that has been at- 
tempted in this country. 

We must go back nearly forty years. Then all 
the buttons used by Americans were imported. But 
a shrewd Yankee lady, the young wife of a man in 
humble circumstances, was seized with the idea of 
manufacturing buttons at home and by hand. She 
picked some imported buttons in pieces, and was 
satisfied that with wooden molds she could produce 
buttons that would find as good a market as the im- 
ported ones. Her idea was seconded by her husband, 
who was a thrifty farmer in a country village in West- 
ern Massachusetts. A few buttons were made and were 
sold. The same hand made more, and these found a 
ready market. Little by little, month after month 
the idea grew until the persistent wife had more than 
she could do herself, and laborers were employed to 
assist in the manufacture. The husband, finding him 
self outdone, abandoned farming, and devoted his 
energies to the new business. Machinery was devised 
to accelerate matters. A factory was built. The 
enterprise grew with amazing proportions. Other fac- 
tories went up. A village clustered around the button 
enterprise. Wealth flowed in upon the proprietor. 
Factories were built for making suspenders, for mak- 
ing india-rubber webbing, and factories for cotton 
spinning. With evety year the project grew apace 
until the proprietor could be named among the mil 
lionaires, 

Out of the proceeds of the button manufacture a 
seminary was established, which is doubtless at the 
head of schools for young men in this country. A 
church was built, and accidentally burned. An- 
other was built, and shared a similar fate, A 
third was built without delay, each being hand- 
somer than its predecessor, A college was in trouble, 
The proceeds of buttons came to its relief and 
placed it upon enduring foundations—a college 
that has sent its meh around the world to do good 

and help civilize. A young ladies’ seminary was 
the next plan—the first of any account in this coun- 
try. Again the button purse flew open, and the 
school that has been a model for at least half a dozen 
others was firmly founded. And all this time very 
few outside of these villages knew who was doing 
it all. In fact, we know of no instance whereso much 
has been done by an individual without its being 
trumpeted to the world. Nor have we named the 
half of the benefactions which came from the button 


nent footing. A ladies’ seminary in the West was 
also kindly remembered. A college in Syria, having 
the grandest plan at its foundation, was gencrously 
aided. And all the time new buildings were being 
added to the institutions which he had chiefly estab- 
lished, and for which he supplied the money, During 
the past season he has completed a great factory at a 
cost of not far from half a million and is now erecting 
a splendid dormitory building in connection with the 
school which bears his name. This is in part what 
buttons have done and are doing. 

Many persons will like to know the name of the 
“button prince”—some few have already divined it 
—the name of Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, 
Massachusetts. In all these years of noble deeds and 
ever increasing success, Mr. Williston has shunned 
publicity, and we know that he will feel no pleasure 
at seeing his name used in this way. He is now 
seventy years of age, but still manages all his own 
affairs and executes details with wonderful energy. 
His career has been truly remarkable, and is well 
worthy a more fitting record than this little article 
can give. Misfortunes have never daunted him in 
the least, although some very severe vicissitudes have 
swept over his business. His own manner of life is 
plain, and he seldom stops for personal pleasure or 
rest. Greater plans yet we believe he has in bis 
keeping, the fruit of which will become apparent be- 
fore many months. It is a real pleasure to chronicle 
the work of such a man. While his intelligent dis- 
tribution of aid has caused his influence to be felt 
around the world, he still shuns notoriety and has 
never in any way put himself forward. His name 
deserves a place beside those of Peabody, Lawrence, 
and the other good and true Americans who have 
used their privilege of wealth with discretion and 
liberality. 








THE ART OF HOSPITALITY. 

OR country boasts of her wide-spread system 

of education, and well she may. We are all 
proud of it, and other nations respect and honor us 
for it. But in that branch of education which it is 
impossible to acquire at schools and colleges, nay, 
which schools and colleges, by necessitating separa- 
tion from home, cause to be neglected—in social re- 
finement it isneedless to deny Americans are too far be- 
hind the rest of the civilized world. It is remarkable, 
for example, how great an effect the manner in whicha 
guest is welcomed has upon the pleasure of his visit ; 
it is quite as true that the manner in which his host 
takes farewell of him at its termination has much to 
do with the pleasure of its recollections. Homer, 
long ago as he lived, and beggar as he was, finely ex- 
pressed what was due to the guest from the host 
when he said: 

“True friendship’s laws are by this rule expressed : 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
Welcome the coming guest; welcome him with a few, 
simple, pleasant, easy words; without ostentatious 
cordiality ; without gushing declarations of friend- 
ship; without paralyzing his arm by an interminable 
shaking of hands; without hurry or flourish, or un- 
due anxiety to have his trunk carried up to his room, 
or sandwiching between every sentence an anxious 
appeal to make himself entirely at home—an appeal 
which usually operates to make one feel as much 
away from home as possible. There are few prospects 
more dismal to a man who arrives by the stage at the 
country-house of his bosom friend than the spectacle 
of the bosom friend’s door overflowing with the bosom 
friend’s wife, maiden sisters, decrepit aunts, and chil- 
dren of all sizes—all waiting with palpitating hearts 
to receive the bosom friend’s bosom friend—treading 
on one another's toes and squeezing and struggling to 
have a sight of him and to lead on the attack upon 
his nerves, To have to run a gauntlet of welcomes 
from this affectionate but misguided family is quite 
enough to unstring him for the whole fortnight. See, 
in this dilemma, what the poor guest has to undergo. 
First, to the flowing over upon him of the bosom 
friend ; then to the flowing over of the partner of the 
bosom friend’s bosom ; then to the screaming into the 
deaf ears of the antediluvian members of the house- 
hold; then to kissing the smeared faces of the 
younger, and the boisterous greetings of the older 


room, he is totally unfit to play the agreeable, and, if 
he be aught of a cynic, he has a feeling of disgust 
and sensations anything but homelike. Throughout 
his visit he is so anxiously watched over lest he should 
not “feel at home,” that he had far better be at once 
immured in one of our receptacles for convicts, where 
he can at least be surly without breach of etiquette, 
This constant taking it for granted on the part of the 
host and his family that one is not comfortable, and 
that they must hurry about and take all responsi- 
bility (and all self-helpfulness) from the guest, thus 
depriving him of the credit of common sense, is some- 
thing worthy of indignation ; all the more so because 
politeness forbids the least sign of impatience. It is 
ill-bred, it is not decent. It is insulting to the guest, 
and he would serye the author of such treatment 
right if he cut him thereafter without ceremony, 
And yet how many of our well-meaning, and in most 
things well-bred, people, fall into the error that un- 
less they are constantly on the alert, unless they es- 
tablish a kind of espionage over their guest, and 
watch his every movement, lest he should brush his 
own coat or take a seat for himself, they will be 
wanting in the courtesies of hospitality ! 

Perhaps the most trying ordeal of all is the parting 
scene. In the first place, the guest has to undergo a 
searching cross-examination as to why he is going 
and where he is going; then come repeated appeals 
to stay “just two days more,” and the imaginations 
of the hosts are exhausted to present attractions that 
will induce a change of plan; this is followed (when 
the effort to persuade the guest to alter his decision 
has failed) by expressions of the ecstacy with which 
the visit has filled their breasts and the equally har- 
assing grief with which they regard his departure. 
As he goes to the door he is followed by his well- 
meaning persecutors, who, as he departs, crowd oyer 
the threshold without regard to each other’s feet or 
dresses; and the poor man, walking away, feels a 
morbid consciousness of being watched out of sight 
by his bosom friend’s affectionate family. The art of 
hospitality consists in putting,the guest at his ease; 
and this does not mean telling him to be at his ease, 
It consists in making him forget that he is a guest, 
and not in constantly pushing the fact before his 
eyes. And it also consists in leaving to him the ex- 
ercise of his senses and of responsibility, at least so 
far that, finding what he needs at his hand, he may 
help himself. 





REVIEWS. 

THE EDDA.* 
por seven hundred years Iceland, oft rocked by 
the earthquake, flooded with fire, and girt about 
with storms, was the favored home of literature, the 
sanctuary of the muse. Tere, while the sluggish 
Saxon mind was still wearing itself out in compiling 
monkish fables, the poet and the historian labored at 
their pleasing tasks, elaborating works that will stand 
as monumental to the end of time. Even while the 
shores of New England still remained an unbroken 
wilderness, the clank of the printing-press was heard 
by the Icelandic scholar, who at that early day read 
the works of Homer and Virgil, printed with his own 
hands, and reverently studied the “ Aunead” and 
“Tliad” in connection with his own sublime “ Edda.’ 
Iceland was settled in the year 870 by bands of 
colonists from Norway, who refused to submit to the 
tyranny of Harold Harfagr. In certain respects, no 
truer band of Pilgrim Fathers was ever sung. They 
left their native land from the pure love of liberty, 
preferring independence in a barren island above sub- 
mission to a tyrant at home. These men were drawn 
from the flower of Odin’s race, and were every way 
fitted to the work they hadtakeninhand. Possessed 
of superior mental resources, to which were added 
liberal material supplies, their enterprise proved 
success; and for half a century after the first colonists 
landed the tide of new settlers continued to pour in, 
so that by the beginning of the tenth century Iceland 
possessed a population variously estimated at from 
sixty to seventy thousand souls. Yet this narrow 
island hardly afforded scope for their activity and 








* a Semundar Hinns Froda. The Edda of Semund the 
Learned. 
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ambition, and, their independence being established, 
they sent abroad their fleets and joined with Norway 
in overrunning Europe with armed men. Ere long 
they swung their battle-axes in the streets of Con- 
stantinople, carved their mystic runes on the lions of 
the Areopagus, filled even the heart of Charlemagne 
with dismay, colonized Greenland, and explored the 
coast of North America, and were found exhibiting 
their indomitable will wherever bold deeds were done 
and wherever courage found its reward. 

And the same spirit was carried into the realms of 
literature. The poct and the soldier were indeed 
often united in the same person; and so full was 
the supply of skalds and historians that both Norway 
and Sweden eventually drew the entire body of 
their song and saga writers from the men of Iceland, 
in whose tongue we now read the records of the sea- 
kings of Norway, composed by Snorro Sturleson, 
“the Shakespeare of the North.” 

Prominent among the great compositions of Ice- 
land are the “ Eddas,” known as the Older and the 
Younger Edda, the former being in verse and the 
latter in prose. The authorship of the Younger 
Edda is attributed to Snorro Sturleson, while that of 
the Older Edda is not positively known, though its 
compilation is generally attributed to Semund, 
called “the Wise.” 

A direct descendant’ of King Harold Hildetéin, 
Semund was born at Oddi, in the south of Iceland, 
about 1055. Passing his youth in study abroad, he 
visited Germany and France, and possibly Italy. 
Being met by his kinsman, Ogmund, afterward first 
bishop of Holum, he was taken back to Iceland in 
the year 1076, where, Christianity having now been 
firmly established, he was admitted to the priesthood, 
and afterwards instructed many young men in useful 
lore, He died at the age of seventy-seven, leaving a 
history of Iceland and Norway which is now well- 
nigh lost. Among other tasks performed by him was 
that of the compilation of this volume of ancient 
songs called the “Edda.” This collection consists of 
thirty-eight pieces, divided into two classes, the myth- 
ological and the heroic. The volume now under 
consideration contains those embraced in the first 
division. This is probably the only full English 
translation of the first division which has appeared 


whole earth trembled. 
The great bard from whose wisdom we derive this 
imperishable poem might well have been excused for 
thinking of himself when he sang in the “ Hayamél:” 
“ Kindred die, 
we ourselves also die ; 
but the fair fame 
never dies 
of him who has earned it !” 
Yet few will relish what Odin says in the “ Hivamél” 
of women, upon whom the high one is more severe 
than just. It might, indeed, be supposed that he 
had recently been jilted from the tenor of his re- 
marks. He says: 
“Tn a maiden’s words 
no one should place faith, 
nor in what a woman says ; 
for on a turning wheel 
have their hearts been formed, 
and guile in their breast be laid.” 
On the other hand high respect is enjoined toward 
the aged: 
“ At a hoary speaker 
laugh thou never ; 
often is good that which the aged utter, 
oft from a shriveled hide 
discreet words issue ; 
from those whose skin is pendent 
and decked with scars.” 
This poem is also conspicuous for the prominence 
which it gives to the subjects of friendship and hos- 
pitality, concerning which the cunningest may here 
glean many a useful hint. Like the Wise King, it 
has something to say of temperance, though it blames 
not use but abuse : 
“ Let a man hold the cup, 
yet of the mead moderately drink.” 
The “ Hivamil” also indicates the benefit derived 
from foreign travel, as showing by what rule man- 
kind are generally governed. It teaches the guest 
enjoying hospitality not to wear out his welcome; 
and shows how one’s own house is best, small though 
it be, and though he possesses “ but two goats ;” for 
“ Bleeding at heart is he 
who has to ask 
for food at every meal-tide.” 


being hung over him, whose venom, dropping upon 
his face, caused him to shrink so suddenly that the 





ae 
his beard he shook, 
his forehead struck, 
the sons of earth 
felt all around him !” 
Thor, accompanied by Loki, at once resorts to Freyia, 
borrows her wonderful garment of feathers, which is 
put upon Loki, who is off in a trice to the Jétun 
land, and finds Thryne the giant, who tells him that 
he indeed has the hammer, but will give it up only 
to the one who brings him Freyia to wife. Loki 
flies back with the message, which excites fearful 
anger; for 
“ Wroth then was Freyia ; 
all the Aisir’s hall 
beneath her trembled : 
in shivers flew the famed 
Brisinga necklace.” 
In the midst of the tumult’a bright idea occurs to 
Heimdal, the keeper of the bridge Bifrést, or Rain- 
bow, who suggests arraying Thor in the robes of 
Freyia and carrying him vailed to Thryne, and thus 
by fraud regain the possession of the indispensable 
hammer. It is no sooner said than done. Thor is 
at once clad in bridal robes, a chariot is prepared, 
and, accompanied by Loki, they drive to Jétunheim 
so fast that 
“The rocks were shivered, 
the earth was in a blaze.” 
They arrive and are received with great joy; and 
there is no end of the slaughter of gold-horned cows 
and all-black oxen for the feast. The bride elect 
has a wonderful appetite, eclipsing the famous young 
lady of Deal who ate six platesful of veal, Indeed, 
it is said : 
“ Thor [the bride !] alone an ox devoured, 
salmons eight, 
and all the sweetmeats 
women should have.” 
Thryne himself, though accustomed to good living, 
thinks the bride eats somewhat voraciously and drinks 
quite enough mead; but Loki explains that she had 
taken nothing for eight nights, being so eager to meet 
her betrothed! But still Thryne is a little curious ; so 
“ Under her vail he stooped 
desirous to salute her, 
but sprang back 


along the hall, 
‘ Why are so piercing 





Yet the author has no idea of being ashamed of 





since that by Cottle, in 1797, though an almost in- 
credible degree of labor has been devoted to the text 
of the original by various English, German, and 
Scandinavian scholars, the handsomest edition of 
which we know being that by Mdébius, of Leipsic. 
Latterly attention has been directed to the hitherto 
extremely difficult question of an English translation; 
and it was while engaged two years since in studies 
looking toward this enterprise that the writer learned 
with pleasure, through a note from Mr. Longfellow, 
that no less than three Scandinavian scholars (Mr. 
Thorpe being among the number) were then en- 
gaged in making full and independent translations of 
the Older Edda. And though none of those trans- 
lations have yet appeared, we are not left without 
something substantial to talk about. An unknown 
scholar, weary of waiting for others, comes forward 
and presents these literal translations. 

Prominent among them is the “ Hivamal: A Lay 
of Odin,” the human infirmities of which composition 
lead us to believe that the god was after all a creature 
of like passions with ourselves who, as history proves, 
died one day in his bed. Some of the infirmities 
alluded to are of a kind liable to infect noble minds; 
but in whatever particulars the “ Havamél” may be 
wanting, it does not lack brain and power. In some 
respects it is a work after the style of Solomon him- 
self, though we would not, of course, thereby insin- 
uate the possibility of a comparison of this poem 
with any part of that Book of books which stands 
out through all the ages in sublime solitariness, the 
only oracle that speaks without prejudice and the sole 
Word of God. Still, there are utterances worthy of a 
lofty origin in the “Hfvamfl,” a collection of wise, 
clear, and calmly stated maxims, somewhat separated 
in its character from other portions of the “ Edda,” 
which are deeply mysterious in their import and 
marked by wild fancies and fierce, uncontrollable pas- 
sions—as illustrated in the revenge of the gods on 
Loki, the Prometheus of the North, who was bound 
to 4 sharp rock with the entrails of his son, a serpent 


honest poverty, and says: 


“ Washed and refected, 
let a man ride to the Thing [public assembly], 
although his garments be not too good ; 
of his shoes and breeches 
let no man be ashamed, 
nor of his horse, 
although he have not a good one.” 


Toward the close the poet says: 
“Time ’tis to discourse 

from the preacher's chair ;” 
when Odin is at once set to showering the hearer 
afresh with those little pellets of concentrated, port- 
able wisdom which always bespeak the sage. 
One of the poems in this volume is entitled ‘“ The 
Song of the Sun,” and its authorship has been attrib- 
uted to Semund himself. At all events, it is of a 
late date, and forms a curious mixture of the old and 
the new religions. Itis givenin the form of a dream, 
the deceased father being supposed to communicate 
thus with his son. He draws a terrible picture of 
the state of certain classes of men in hell. Those 
who had wrongly acquired the property of others 
went in shoals, bearing burdens of lead ; while those 
who had despised holy days had their hands nailed 
to hot stones. Of the opposite class he says: 


“T saw those men 
who’had much given 
for God’s laws ; 
pure lights were 
above their heads 
brightly burning ;” 

while other who, from high motives, 

“ Helped the poor to aid : 
angels read holy books 
above their heads,” 


Leaving this poem, we take up another which is 
purely heathen, “The Lay of Thryne,” telling how 
Vingthor (Thor) recovered his hammer. It opens 
as follows; 


* Wroth was Vingthor, 
when he awoke, 
and his hammer 





Freyia’s looks? 
Methinks that fire 
burns from her eyes.’ ” 


This is also explained. Freyia had not slept for 
eight nights, so eager was she for Jétunheim! Then 


“Tn came the Jétun’s lucklegs sister, 
for a bride-gift 
she dared to ask: 
‘Give me from thy hands 
the ruddy rings, 
if thou wouldst gain 
my love, my love 
and favor all,’” 


Then says Thryne: 


“ Bring the hammer in, 
the bride to consecrate ; 
lay Midllnir [the hammer] 
on the maiden’s knees ; 
unite us each with other 
by the hand of Vor” [Goddess of marriage]. 
But now comes an unexpected turn of affairs : 
“ Laughed Hlorridi’s [Thor’s] 
soul in his breast 


when the fierce-hearted - 
his hammer recognized.” 


So, improving the golden moment, 


“ He first slew Thryne, 
the Thursar’s [giant’s] Lord, 
and the Jétun’s race 
all crushed.” 


Following up this pleasing task, 
“ He slew the Jétun’s 
aged sister, 
her who a bride-gift 
had demanded ; 
she a blow gt 
instead of skillings, 
a hammer’s stroke 
for many rings.” 
It is with very apparent satisfaction that the poet 
finally concludes: : 
“ So got Odin’s son 
his hammer back.” 
Space will not permit of quotations from other 
portions of the work, nor even from “ Loki’s Alter- 
cation,” which occurred in Aisir’s hall, a splendid 





missed ; 





sanctuary, where the sparkling mead served itself to 
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the guests, and where the place of fire-light was sup- 
plied by the blazing beams of bright gold! Nor is 
it possible to speak now of many interesting features 
which appear to the reader ; yet the hope may, never- 
theless, be expressed that this volume is in some 
sense an additional pledge of a better future for Ice- 
landic studies. Much, indeed, has been done, yet 
still much remains undone. What we need more es- 
pecially, to fill a great vacancy, is a noble translation 
of the whole “ Edda” in a modern meter. The task 
proposed is one of great difficulty, and would tax 
the strength of genius; yet, being fairly accom- 


plished, such a work would remain a much-prized 


treasure so long as literature itself endures. 


In the meanwhile, the author of the present literal 
translations should be encouraged to go on in the 
course which he has already mapped out; especially 
since, in addition to an unaffected modesty, he dis- 
plays many evidences of his fitness to grapple with 
the difficulties of weird northern thought. The 
second part of the “Edda” from him would surely 
find a welcome. Let him feel encouraged, then, to go 


art of reading and writing, to which such scornful 
allusion is made in the introduction of the present 
volume, is believed to have had an injurious effect 
upon at least one maker of books, and the name of 
Edmund Kirke has become synonymous with romanc- 
ing and unveracity. 


Perhaps, however, the best evidence of the amount 
of fatuity and incapacity which may be associated 
with some ability for mere verbal composition is to 
be found in the book before us, A young Massachu- 
setts officer taken prisoner during the war finally 
managed to escape from his captors, and to safely 
reach the Union lines by the help of his native per- 
severance and the good-will of several plantation ne- 
groes. For the amusement of his friends and for the 
sake of assisting his own memory, he was induced to 
prepare a manuscript account of his wanderings. 
The rest of the story Mr. Kirke tells himself, and we 
are only too glad to avail ourselves of his chaste and 
eloquent language: 





on in his noble work, even by a voice from over the | under the ‘old roof-tree ;’ but, after being read and re- 


sea. B. F. D. 


A BOOK BY A POPULAR LECTURER* 





colder outside air, and, one wintry morning, galloped 
across several miles of hilly country and pulled up at my 
doorway. 


HE gentleman who edits “ Adrift in Dixie,” under | fire. I could not do otherwise, for a pair of bright eyes, 


the name of Edmund Kirke, has put himself to 
a needless waste of foolscap in endeavoring to prove 


me (the lips, I mean): ‘It is true, Mr. Kirke, and you 


that a capacity to read and write often counts for very | the southern negroes were to one who has no claim on 


little in the judgment of a philosophical mind; for, 
however carefully he may have elaborated his logic, 
he could not have hit upon a more convincing ar-| read it through from end to end. 


them other than being a northern man and a Union 
soldier.’ 


read around the family fire-side, it crept out into the 


rosy cheeks, and smiling lips came with it and said to 


“Tsat down to the manuscript, and, before rising, had 


gument than a simple reference to himself, Such a| tive should be published 


tic rhetoric and slippery logic, until ink or ‘lites 
tion gives out and the introduction concludes, 

‘We have endeavored candidly to set forth the argu. 
ments and animus of the volume. Its absurdity js 
left to the reader’s discrimination. The writer of the 
present review is himself in favor of an enlargement 
of the suffrage, but he fails to discover in “ Adrift in 
Dixie” any help toward that end. It is a simple, 
colorless story of the adventures of a Union soldier 
in his efforts to reach his home, and the fact that the 
blacks assisted him in his journey no more preves 
their right to vote than is the right of women to the 
same privilege shown by the circumstance that they 
are not destitute of heart or of sympathy with mis- 
fortune. The political feature of the book is not, 
however, what we wish to advert to; it is rather its 
ridiculous style, its inadequatencss as means to ends, 
and the literary sin of publishing a narrative whose 
importance is wholly personal. Mr. Kirke is, doubt- 
less, quite right in his contempt for mere intelligence ; 


“The narrative was not intended for publication, and but he should practice what he preaches, and if the 
for long was seen only by the partial friends who gather | cacoethes scribendi is too strong within him he ought 


to confine himsclf strictly to the field which he has 
lately been working up—the preparation of sensation 
articles for nursery magazines. 





“T took it in and gave it a warm place by the winter eemadin 
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will be interested in it ; for it tells how faithful and kind |“ Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United 


States of America. By Benson J. Lossing.” Vol. I. 
Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1866. Pp. 608. 


Mr. Lossino’s well-known “Field Books” of the 


‘This nar-| Revolution and of the war of 1812 gave a sufficient 
’ I said to the rosy-cheeked | clue to the probable character of this history of the 


mode of reasoning might, indeed, have subjected him 
tothe charge of egotism ; but this ought to have been | South are four millions of people—of strong, able-bodied, 
no hinderance to one in whom that element is not at | tTuehearted people—whose loyalty led them, while the 
all foreign, while its appositeness would have been 
readily appreciated by any one familiar with the au-| their only suit of Sunday homespun to the fleeing fugi- 


thor’s recent performances. 


“Edmund Kirke” first came prominently before 
the public some four or five years ago in a work en- | senger; ‘we owe my brother's life to the negroes ; and 
titled “ Among the Pines,” which, by virtue of puffery | Yo" a publish his journal, if you think it will do them 
and indiscriminate criticism, attained to a very toler- 
able sale. It was a book descriptive of southern ae so Mig : 
life in an aspect scarcely touched upon by any previous Homeric is the description! What accuracy in pre- 
writer. It claimed, moreover, to be the result of per- serving the little delicacies of the conversation, and 
onal Pte te ois although niees of Mectete- the exquisite gallantry of our author! The reader 
ments provoked sharp replies from that portion of will notice every epithet, and the singular faithful- 
the press to whom its political reflections were ob- 
noxious, it unquestionably won the unsuspicious ap-| ° “ ,, . : 
proval of a great many people. This fortuitous suc- fire,” the — eneeoranges, a —could anything 
cess proved fatal to our author. He had invented be more exact or pathetic? It is in connection with 
long conversations, and by means of a somewhat this passage that the fly-leaf should be read, where 


vivid style had given them the appearance of we are told that “the pages of the author do not 
He now began to improve on furnish fiction, but absolute truth.” Certainly there 


verisimilitude. 


this method, and to turn it to partisan account. 


messenger, ‘ for it tells w at the North does not as yet 
fully realize—the great fact that in the very heart of the 


heel of the‘ chivalry ’ was on their necks and a halter was 
dangling before their eyes, to give their last cent and 
tive, simply because he wore the livery and fought the 


battles of the Union.’ 
“*Do with it as you like,’ said the rosy-cheeked mes- 


any good !’”—pp. 10, 11. 
Beautiful permission! Touching interview! How 


ness of the description. The “colder outside air,” 
the “wintry morn,” the “ warm place by the winter 


can be no doubt about it—here is absolute truth ! 


war to prevent any disappointment at there being 
nothing that may properly be called history in the 
Indeed, Mr. Lossing, disavows the intention 
of making it more than “a faithful chronicle ;” and 
its evident object is to serve as a frame for the four 
hundred and odd pictures which decorate its pages. 
Asa historian, too, he was anticipated by Mr. Abbott 
and other narrators of about the same grasp of mind 
and range of ideas as himself. Ife trod in their beat- 
en track of relying upon the newspapers; of estimat- 
ing the importance of events by the attention they 
happened to receive at the time when they trans- 
pired and of detailing them in the microscopic full- 
ness of a reporter; thereby producing a book which, 
so far as its reading matter goes, is—anecdotes, dog- 
gerel rhymes, puffs, and the rest of it—but the essence 
of the New York dailies of the period. 

But it was as a picture-book that Mr. Lossing’s 
work was designed and executed, and his selection 
of a style of narration may be explained on the 
ground that it is that most conducive to the introduc- 
tion of a multiplicity of pictures, As a picture-book 


We have no space, nor is it worth the while 
to hunt up the numerous illustrations of how 
this was done which are to be found in certain 
magazines; but the most notable achievement in this 
,direction was his “ Atlantic” narrative of the famous 
Richmond adventure, in which Col. Jacques and him- 
self figure so conspicuously. By one of those sub- 
lime flights of conceit which are possible, fortunately, 
to very few, he imagined that in Col. Jacques and 
himself resided the power of bringing the greatest 
war of the century to a speedy and happy close. He 
accordingly visited the Confederate capital, secured 





an unofficial interview with certain southern gentle- 
men, and retired to write a magazine article as ques- 
tionable in point of fact as it was profitable in the 
matter of dollars and cents. Every one knows how 
violently it was assailed by one party and how hotly 
it was defended by another, of the use that was made 
of it in the last presidential campaign, and of the in- 
effectual denials which it drew from Richmond. Yet 
we hazard nothing in saying that at the present 
moment very little credence is given to its assertions, 
And this widely-extending skepticism is due in no re- 
spect to the tendency of the public toward a more 
liberal view of southern opinion ; but simply from the 
strong impression of untrustworthiness which its 
author by his own conduct has at last inspired. The 





_* © Adrift in Piste; or, A Yankee Officer among the. Rebels ; 
witiran introductio: by bdearen Kirke, author of ‘Amon the 
Pines.’ etc,” Carleton. Tublisher. 1866." . 





vast question of reconstruction. 


the subject ! 


matter,” is the response. 
of the voters in our northern cities. 
writing were necessary qualifications to citizenship, 
Alexander the Great and, probably, ten of the twelve 


it is fully as successful as could have been expected, 


Fortified by the possession of the absolute, by the | even more so than the author's previous books, whose 
presence of “ bright eyes, rosy cheeks, smiling lips,” | popularity shows the demand existing for such pro- 
and the manuscript aforesaid, “Mr. Kirke” girds | ductions. 
himself to a very considerable task. He had once|bears the impress of the newspapers as distinctly as 
endeavored to settle the civil war, he had succeeded | the literary, an all-pervading atmosphere of Jurper's 
in carrying the presidential election, and he now re-| Weekly and Frank Leslie impregnating the neatly 
solyes by means of a small duodecimo volume to ef- | executed wood-cuts no less palpably than “our own 
fectually and most satisfactorily arrange the whole | correspondent ” appears in the text. Out of the four 
At the very outset | hundred illustrations, for instance, we have no fewer 
a serious obstacle was encountered ; for, as he tells us| than one hundred and thirty-one of those marvelous 
in his graphic manner, “ that same evening a gentle- | newspaper “portraits ” wherein a successful rendering 
man came to my house who, once a week, reminds|of a single feature contents the artist. On this ac- 
an intelligent congregation that ‘ God hath made of | cepted system of conventional representations, a mane 
one blood all nations that dwell on the face of the | of iron-gray hair signifies Mr. Calhoun (p. 42), anda 
earth,’ and I mentioned to him the narrative and my 
thought of giving it to the public. 
he said very decidedly, ‘ 
of the negro.’” 


The pictorial department, nevertheless, 


clerical arrangement of throat-gear means Governor 


‘Don’t do it,’ | Wise (p. 43). One can, indeed, imagine the artist fur- 
we have heard enough |nished with such memoranda as “A. H. Stephens, 
To this very indiscreet remark | backwoodsman in holiday dress; Buchanan, top- 
“Mr, Kirke” makes, very naturally, an indignant 
remonstrance, for what right has one who only 
deals with an intelligent congregation instead of an 
“intelligent contraband” to have any opinion upon | task by the light of nature. 
“But they are ignorant, they cannot 
read or write,” is the unsuspecting rejoinder. 


knot, wry neck, large collar, loose white necktie; 
McClellan, mustache; Welles, white beard,” and 
thereupon sent to discharge the remainder of his 
These “ portraits” after 
long study do, it is true, in most instances reveal a 


“No |less vague semblance of the victim than the wood- 
“Neither can one in four 


cuts of electioncering envelopes and country jour- 


If reading and | nals are apt to present; and as their acquaintances 


already know their appearance, and those who do 
not are quite as well content with what they imagine 


apostles would have been denied a country.” And | to be a verisimilitude, perhaps the likenesses answer 
Newspaper art has also 


so the argument swings on with spasms of enthusias- every practical purpose. 
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been closely followed in respect to the selection of 
subjects depicted. Just as a famous murder affords 
occasion for vivid representations of the room where 
it took place, the blood spots on the victim’s dress, 
the stains on the door knob, the supposed knife used 
by the assassin, so Mr. Lossing has attained the full 
quota of his four hundred pictures by delineating 
flags suggested and adopted, postage stamps, Confed- 
erate money, a specific and a generic cannon ball, 
General Anderson’s sword, a carpet-bag in which a 
rebel mail was carried, and other objects whose 
preservation was of similar importance. From the 
precedent thus afforded, we may look with hope to 
find embalmed in the continuation of the work such 
celebrated articles as Governor Brown’s cabbages, 
General Bishop Polk’s prayer-book, Jeff. Davis’s boot- 
jack, the carpet-bags which contained phosphorus 
for the destruction of New York, and the lamp- 
posts upon which negroes were hung during the 
draft riots. 

Mr. Lossing’s book, however, is not without its 
yalue. It is a repository for many circumstances not 
likely to be preserved elsewhere, and which ought to 
be understood by the future historian of the times. 
It is scarcely a work which gentlemen will care to 
preserve among the standard histories of their li- 
braries, but is. certain to remain popular until it is 
worn out with the large class among whom the pic- 
tures will be possessed of the deepest interest, and 
be thumbed so long as they are discernible. 


“ Index to the New York Times for 1865.” New York: 

Henry J. Raymond & Co. Pp. 182. 

Turs little volume, which enables one to turn im- 
mediately to information that it might otherwise cost 
hours to find, affords a guide not only to the files of 
the Times, but to the record of all current news as 
given in the other metropolitan dailies. Its great 
convenience suggests the want cf a similar index to 
the more permanent periodical literature of the day. 
It frequently happens that valuable information which 
has never taken permanence in book formis embodied 
in exhaustive papers in the quarterlies, monthlies, and 
even weeklies, and that one is busily engaged in col- 
lecting for himself knowledge which is already 
to his hand if he but knew where to look for it. We 
can think of few publications that would possess 
more sterling value than an annual analytical index 
to the scientific, historical, political, and critical ar- 
ticles of all standard periodicals published in the 
English language. Iaving such assistance, any one 
within reach of a public library might readily fami- 
liarize himself with all that bears upon any subject he 
desires to investigate. 

This suggests to us another book which, if prop- 
erly prepared, would be both useful and popular—a 
dictionary of business and professional technical 
terms. Nearly every business pursuit has a slang pe- 
culiar to itself—phrases which the world at large 
constantly hears without fully comprehending, and 
whose intrusion into conversation renders it almost 
an unknown dialect to the uninitiated. Brokers’ 
terms, for instance, are utterly meaningless to people 
at large. A money article which discourses fluently 
of “corners” and “ margins” and “ buying flat ” and 
“selling short,” and all the rest of it, conveys about 
as much significance to the popular mind as if it 
were written in a foreign tongue. Merchants, law- 
yers, journalists, artists, physicians, men of every 
avocation, have a jargon of their own which is be- 
wildering to all but themselves. Whoever, by means 
of a convenient manual, should act as interpreter 
would be a public benefactor. 

Still another needed work, of which we may as well 
speak while considering books of reference, is a con- 
venient atlas. Geographers seem entirely devoid of 
any realization of the wants of people at large, and 
have given us nothing in which one can comfortably 
follow a book of history or travel. Anything which 
approaches completeness is sure to be ponderous, heavy 
of binding, with thick paper, maps on but one side 
of the page involving twice the essential number of 
pages, and usually adorned with such a profusion of 
ornate and useless border about each map and such 
width of margin as to add one-third to the weight 
and clumsiness of the book. The atlas which has the 
largest circulation in thiscountry is uncomfortable in 





all these respects. For anything which involves an 
estimate of distances from points in one state to those 
in its neighbor, it isuseless, Two or three states on one 
page are surrounded by a frame-work of bas relief 
foliage (of execrable execution) occupying as much 
space as would have admitted a state or two more 
and the opposite page is blank; so that, to assure 
one’s self of the relative position of New York and 
Baltimore, half-a-dozen leaves must be turned over. 
As to completeness, it contains, for example, no 
map whatever of the Netherlands; it entirely 
ignores Normandy, Anjou, Navarre, Languedoc, 
and the other old divisions of France, which are 
named on every page of European history. In 
respect of workmanship, the engraving has 
originally been decently neat, but the coloring ap- 
pears as if the paint had been thrown at it in in- 
definite blobs, and a close scrutiny is requisite to de- 
termine the boundaries of countries under the two 
thicknesses of color. No one who tries to read 
history would fail to welcome an atlas made as light 
as might be without sacrificing fullness and as full as 
it could be made without interfering with clearness, 
and which had an alphabetical index referring each 
place to its latitude and longitude and the number 
of the map in which it is to be found. The fact that 
so few publishers accompany their books with the 
maps they need, added to the difficulty of turning 
to them when so given, makes the want of such a 
book very great. 


“The Battle of the Kegs.’ By Francis Hopinkson. 
Oakwood Press. 1866. Large and small paper, pp 
31, unpaged. 

Tue occasion which led Judge Hopkinson to write 
his ballad, entitled “The Battle of the Kegs,” is so 
well known that we need not repeat it; and it is 
chiefly necessary to say of this volume that it is said, 
we believe truly, to have been the work of an ama- 
teur; that it was, in fact, privately printed; that it 
is, therefore, creditable to the mechanical abilities of 
its printer ; and that we hope to see still further evi- 
dence of his taste and industry in his occupation as 
a producer of privately-printed volumes. It is print- 
ed on blue, laid writing-paper, with old-style pica 
type and rubricated borders, the twenty-two verses 
and vignette tail-piece occupying twenty-three pages 
of the work ; and the edition numbering only a hund- 
red copies, of which eighteen were on large and 
eighty-two on small paper, 

We regret that we cannot say as much for the ed- 
itor as we have said for the printer; and we com- 
mend to his consideration the proverb that “ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” His intro- 
ductory remarks, credited to The American Museum, 
1787, were, indeed, printed in that work, but only as 
an extract from a cotemporary newspaper, Zhe New 
Jersey Gazette, which, instead of The Museum, should 
have received the credit. Had the editor of this 
edition acted wisely he would have published Judge 
Hopkinson’s own statement of the circumstances at- 
tending the production of the ballad, which appears 
on page 55 of the same volume of The Museum ; and 
his selection instead of an extract from an anon- 
ymous letter, published in one of the newspapers of 
the day, appears unaccountable. 

But there are other faults than this which the 
editor should have noticed and corrected. For in- 
stance: 


I. The first line of the fifth verse should read, 
“These kegs, I’m told, the rebels bold,” 
instead of 
“These kegs, I'm told, the rebels hold.” 


II. The first line of the eighth verse should read, 
“Some ‘ Fire’ cried, which some denied,” 
instead of 
“Some sive cried,” ete. 
III. In the ninth verse it is said, 
“Sir William he, snug as a slea,” 
instead of 
“Sir William he, snug as a flea ;” 
and Mrs. Loring used only one “r” in writing her 
name, instead of tro, as printed in this verse. 
IV. The speech of Sir Erskine extended through 
verses xii., xiii., and xiv., and should have been printed 
with quotation marks, The editor has omitted 


them from all but the jirsé lines of verses xii, an® 
xiv. 
V. The sixteenth verse opens thus: 
“ The cannon roar from shore to shore, 
The small-arms make a rattle ;” 
instead of which the editor thus renders the last 
line : 
“The small-arms lowd did rattle.” 
VI. The first line of verse xxi. opens thus: 
“ An hundred men, with each pen,” 
instead of the editor’s version of 
“A hundred men,” etc. 

VII. In the original, the ballad is set to the tuna 
of “ Moggy Lawder ;” but the editor has strangely 
omitted this important feature in the reproduction of 
the verses in the volume before us. 

There are several instances of a substitution of an 
“{” for an “f,” and vice versa; but we have no 
space to notice these specimens of merely bad proof- 
reading. 
“ Thirty Years on the Frontier.” By Capt. R. B. Mar- 

cy. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1866. 

The history of governmental expeditions ‘icles 
the Indians has never been very well recorded, nor 
has frontier life been fully appreciated by the read- 
ers of the few sketches that have appeared. Captain 
Marcy gives us in this volume as readable and satis- 
factory account of Indian habits and life at the 
present time, and as interesting descriptions of the 
hazards of travel across the plains, as have been pre- 
sented in book form. We also learn much of the 
unwritten history and mystery of a number of expe- 
ditions in which both “ Captain Marcy ” and “ Cap- 
tain McClellan ” were the leaders. The book is illus- 
trated, and altogether is very readable for a leisure 
hour of summer rest. Very little is said about the 
Red River of the North and Dacotah, about which 
Captain Marcy is so well informed; but the famous 
expeditions over the Rocky Mountains and against 
the Mormons of Utah are fully set forth. Innumer- 
able stories are related, and narratives of personal. 
adventure are interspersed throughout. 

Captain Marcy was chief of General McClellan’s 
staff in the recent war, and held the post of Inspector- 
General of the United States armies. He is noted as 
perhaps the best marksman in the army, there being 
hardly a frontier post or stockade where his skill is 
not a matter of legend. Probably no man in the 
country knows so much of the true condition of our 
Indian affairs, hence we can commend his volume of 
sketches to our readers as based upon actual know- 
ledge and experience. He has passed through 
countless episodes of danger, and is as much at home 
among the red-skins as he is among the whites. This 
is his second attempt at book-making, and we think 
our readers will at least pronounce it interesting. 
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CONGRESS AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
[HE House of Representatives last week rejected 
the bill to establish a National Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Thereby it has again declined to sanction 
the appearance of a single beneficent measure as the 
record of a half-year as unprofitably spent as any in 
the annals of American legislation. The trivial 
character of the objections urged against the bill was 
in keeping with the utter failure on the part of Con- 
gress to apprehend the wants of education and the 
nature of the reforms which an educational bureau 
ought to effect. One honorable gentleman con- 
sidered that a conclusive argument against the project 
existed in the fact that it involved the establishing of 
a new department of the government, and opined 
that “Congress might as well establish a department 
of religion or a department of temperance.” An- 
ther entertained an impression that all purposes 
might be answered by employing two clerks under 
the Secretary of the Interior to collect educational 
statistics. So long as such impenetrable illiberality 
is rampant it is, perhaps, as well that the establish- 
ment of the bureau is postponed until the subject is 
more fully comprehended and some intelligence of its 
needs and capabilities exists among those who legis- 
late upon it. 


s 


What the nature and aims of our bureau of edu- 
cation should be becomes very evident when we con- 
sider the condition of the country and of popular 
education. A large proportion of the states have no 
public schools and no desire or means to establish 
them. In many of the others,they are in the hands 
either of politicians entirely apathetic as to their 
welfare, or of state or county authorities in the dens- 


with the capacity and linc of talent they have evinced, 
all the minor office-holders whose appointment is now 
a matter of political favor and a prolific source of 
political corruption. 

Such a system is obviously beyond the reach of 
the state governments, and its advantages could be 
attained by no agreement between them, even if the 
disposition existed. Yet until it, or one of similar 
scope, be adopted, no system of public schools can 
become effective. To establish anything of such mag- 
nitude evidently requires the largest powers, such as 
can only be found in a distinct department of the 
government. So our chagrin at the present 
failure of the measure may be consoled by our satis- 
faction that the modeling of an institution of such 
national importance was not intrusted to men of such 
hopelessly small views as to comprehend no more 
effective bureau of education than a couple of clerks 
under the charge of the Secretary of the Interior. 








PYRAMID WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


A SHORT time since, while engaged in a careful 
consideration of Prof. Piazzi Smith’s work on 
“Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,” a work of vast 
mathematical research, and of world-wide importance 
for its practical bearing upon the subject of weights 
and measures, we were suddenly astonished by the 
announcement that the Congress of the United States 
had given a certain sanction to the metrical system 
adopted by the French. Nothing could illustrate 
more forcibly the inconsiderate, headlong haste 
which so frequently attends on American statesman- 
ship. This is the most flippant act in our national 
history, and the day may come when it shall be view- 
ed with regret. 
The French system is ingenious. It is consistent 
with itself. It has also proved popular. Yet that 
does not prove that it is right. The system on the 





est ignorance of their purposes and wants. As a 
general rule the teachers are persons who have adopt- 
ed their pursuit in consequence of failure to succeed 
in any other. They are accepted by incompetent ex- 
amining committees who make no effort to ascertain 
their capability for imparting instruction. And they 
receive such wretched pittances as are of themselves 
sufficient assurance of their worthlessness. In the 
schools children attend or not, as themselves or their 
parents please, and the inducements offered are usu- 
ally so small that their parents frequently do not 
please; lax discipline, irregular attendance, and a 
hap-hazard selection of text-books prevent any ap- 
proach to good scholarship ; and there is nothing to 
call forth either the interest or emulation of the 
pupils. In a word, out of New England and a few 
cities and western states our public school system is 
dead. 

It is of the first importance that all this should be 

changed. That the present chaos can be banished 
and order introduced without smothering the life of 
the whole system under red tape, is quite practicable. 
There should be some guarantee of the competence of 
teachers and that the time of the pupils is profitably 
spent. There should be enough uniformity of course 
to render the class in which the child is placed a re- 
liable index of his attainments, and to make his re- 
moval to a school in another state no change or in- 
terruption of his course of study. There ought, 
above all, to be such incentives to diligence and em- 
ulation as would insure hard and faithful work. 
State authorities have shown themselves not merely 
unable to supply these wants, but incapable even of 
comprehending their existence. Indeed, were they 
ever so anxious to meet them, they must fail from 
their lack of resources which exist only in the gen- 
eral government. 

The first task to which a national bureau should 
address itself is the remodeling of the public schools, 
supplying them with capable teachers, revising their 
text-books and course of study, establishing discipline, 
and enforcing attendance. Upon this foundation of 
primary schools should be built up a well-arranged sys- 
tem of graded schools, and of grammar, high, normal, 
commercial, agricultural, scientific schools—promo- 
tion to which should be within the reach of eyery 
diligent pupil. From the graduates of these govern- 
ment schools only should be selected, in accordance 


other hand is proved wrong by the best of evidence, 
which is a fact that Congress ought to know. The 
plan is defective at its very foundation. It takes as 
its standard or unit the meter, which is assumed to be 
one forty-millionth part of the circumference of the 
earth. Butthe measurements upon which this idea is 
based are not to be relied on, There is a vast differ- 
ence between measuring the circle of the heavens and 
the surface of the earth, which is now demonstrated 
by later studies to be variable in a degree hitherto 
never evenimagined. The standard reached is there- 
fore by no means invariable or exact, and hence the 
delicate and well-wrought system based upon it 
cannot be implicitly followed. 

But is it possible to attain to a perfectly true 
standard? This question is triumphantly answered 
by Professor Smith in the volume already alluded to, 
in which he undertook, at the cost of great labor, to 
verify the wonderful conclusions errived at by Tay- 
lor by his life-long study of the pyramid of Ghizeh, 
These investigations have established beyond ques- 
tion that the,most perfect system of weights and 
measures ever devised is that revealed in the great 
pyramid, which is now known to be not the tomb of 
a vain-glorious king, but a grand scientific treatise in 
stone. It is impossible now to lay the details of these 
investigations before our readers, The figures in- 
volved are sufficient to make any scholar dizzy out- 
side of the closet, and we can only state the results, 
which prove that the variable surface of the earth is 
not the standard of measure, but that to arrive at 
certainty we must do as the pyramid-builders did, 
and take the earth’s axis of rotation, one five hund- 
red millionth part of which constitutes exactly one 
inch. The fundamental unit is proved to be not the 
meter, but the honest British inch. The great pyra- 
mid stands as an eternal protest against the errors 
of the French, and represents the A standard de- 
vised for all people and all time by a race that antici- 
pated the highest modern mathematics while living 
in the world’s gray dawn. This race was that of the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings, who came out of the 
East, subdued the ancient Egyptians without a blow, 
forced them to build the great pyramid under their 
superior direction, thus preserving the structure from 
every taint of idolatry, and then finally left the land 
of the Pharaohs and went back to the regions from 





whence they came, leaving their work to stand amid 
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that a false balance is an abomination in the eyes of 
the Lord, but that a just weight is his delight. 

The central object in the pyramid of Ghizeh is the 
porphyry or marble coffer in the celebrated king's 
chamber, and which is also proved to form an indis. 
pensable illustration of the beautiful and just, nay, 
we might almost say inspired, system of weights and 
measures preserved and revealed in this mighty fab- 
ric, reared eyen before Abraham was, for the guid- 
ance and instruction of man. 

And at the present time, when modern investiga. 
tion is unvailing the secret of the ages, and slowly but. 
surely recovering an unerring system of weights and 
measures for the regulation of the dealings of man 
with man, shall we in a moment of haste and without 
due thought adopt the ill-founded metrical system of 
the French, the offspring of a terrible revolution? 
Let us rather act the part of wise men, and patiently 
wait until we know more of primeval standards, and 
in the meanwhile bravely hold on to our “ Inherit- 
ance in the Great Pyramid,” which is the British 


Inch. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR CRITICS, 


ik cannot be denied that art in this country has ad. 
vanced very materially within the past two or 
three years. Our best painters—especially those who 
devote themselves to landscapes—have gained upon 
themselves wonderfully, taking, in fact, the first rank 
of any living artists. Neither England, France, nor 
Germany can name any greater painters than Church, 
Johnson, Gignoux, Leutze, and Bierstadt. And 
while our artists have thus been progressing, the 
taste of the people has been elevated until there are 
no more enthusiastic or appreciative picture-lovers 
the world over than Americans. There is no city 
where an artist can obtain so large returns for his 
labor as in New York. All the good painters are 
kept. constantly at work and the demand for their 
productions is ever on the increase. No sooner is 
a prominent work announced than its author 
is besieged with offers, and he has _ generally 
the pleasant privilege of naming his own price. Of 
course this fashion of the times—if an art fever may 
so be called—is somewhat disastrous to general exhi- 
bitions and Academy displays, since there is no 
necessity for the best artists to employ these agencies 
to make known their pictures. Hence one must gain 
access to private galleries and club-rooms before he 
can understand fully the real condition of art prog- 
ress. 

But with all this prosperity in the art world, both 
as pertains to the advance of the painters and the 
elevation of the taste of the people, there is one 
feature which reflects no credit upon either art or 
artists. We refer to the matter of critics and crit- 
icism, Almost every conductor of a public journal 
can testify to some very unpleasant experiences on 
this score, and it is especially so with those who 
make an effort to procure anything like fair and in- 
dependent critical notices. What we mean is that 
the artists do not accept criticism in a good spirit, 
nor do they appear to enjoy any adulation of rivals 
or brother painters. Ifa picture is criticised, the art- 
ist immediately suspects that some enemy is at work 
trying to undermine him. If a picture is praised, a 
number of other artists consider that the critic has 
been prejudiced by a gift of money or otherwise. In- 
deed, there is little or no comfort in art criticism. No 
department of our own paper has caused us one tithe 
the annoyance that this has. The writers and publish- 
ers of books accept the severest strictures with neither 
suspicion, anger, nor jealousy. We have criticised in- 
dividuals and public things with neither fear nor 
favor, but have not experienced one half the dis- 
comfort that we have from our art columns. Think- 
ing it might be because of a particular writer, we 
have tried various critics and from time to time have 
used the contributions of nearly all the art judges. 
The same success has attended all. The effect seems 


to be alike unsatisfactory be our comments favorable 
or severe. 
that the trouble is with the artists themselves. 
are unwilling to be criticised, and are unwilling to 
have their rivals praised. All of which is simply 
foojish, and can only do injury to art and artists. 


Hence we have come to the conclusion 
They 








al] the ages of the world as a witness to the truth 


‘We do not say this because it is of any possible 
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account how much or how little the painters them- 
selves may be pleased with the dissections of their 
works. Criticism has a higher end in view than the 
favor or satisfaction of any individual. If rightly 
directed and given fairly it can but be beneficial to 
art, as it is to all other things. But we do not like 
to see such unwillingness on the part of the artists to 
have their works criticised when all other classes of 
men accept it in good part. We would rather see a 
nobler spirit and a more gencrous policy actuating this 
ever growing and ever improving profession. 








SUMMER IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE city begins to be deserted; the fashionable 
watering-places and the*delightful little villages 
in the country are beginning to overflow with visitors. 
Every year the strict but unwritten law that people in 
the so-called best society must go out of town during 
the summer is more and more generally obeyed. Of 
course all persons, and especially all ladics, desire to 
be considered fashionable ; and since fashion orders 
them to the country, they earnestly endeavor to obey. 
It is in vain to assure them that they will be more 
comfortable in the city; that watering-place hotels 
and country boarding-houses are proverbially incon- 
venient, and that, with early hours, frequent baths, 
and occasional excursions, they can be just as cool and 
even more healthy at home. Arguments are wasted. 
Deprive a lady of a new bonnet, anew dress, an invi- 
tation to a friend’s party, a ticket for the best ball, her 
beau if she be a maiden, her husband if she be 
married, or even go so far as to take away her mirror, 
and she may endure the loss without a murmur, pro- 
vided her disposition be sufficiently angelic. But 
deprive her, or talk of depriving her, of her summer 
jaunt, and you rouse the sleeping lioness, which is 
even more dangerous than rousing the sleeping lion. 
Yielding the point, then, without attempting to 
discuss it, we will admit that it is a good thing to go 
into the country ; but we do wish that people were a 
little more discriminating as to where they go. The 
change from city life to country life, from crowded 
streets to shady lanes, from the roar and bustle of the 


‘ metropolis to the quiet and seclusion of green fields 


and pleasant woods, is most invigorating. If the 
fashionable folks desired to get out of society for 
awhile in order to recruit and repair damages; if 
they were anxious to win new roses from the 
fragrant winds and strength from outdoor exercises ; 
if they resolved to escape from the imprisonment of 
full-dress and the routine of their ordinary life; if 
they hoped that the melody of birds, the beauty of 
the landscapes, the fresh, pure air and the glorious 
sunshine would renew and perpetuate their youth, we 
could readily understand why they leave the city. 
But, in fact, the most of them go to a country that is 
not natural and that tries to ape the city in every 
possible way. At the watering-places they meet the 
same people, they live the same lives, they dress as 
often and as splendidly, they keep as late hours, they 
eat as unwholesome food, they care as little for 
nature and as much for art, they go through the same 
weary round of dissipations, as if they had remained 
at home, while at the same time they subject them- 
selves to a thousand privations, extortions, vexations, 
and inconveniences from which at home they never 
suffer. No theory can reconcile these phenomena. 
The laws of fashion, unlike those of gravitation, 
have not yet found their Newton. 

Another curious fact is that at this very season, 
when city people are going to the country, the coun- 
try people are coming to the city. One would sup- 
pose that they had mistaken their time. The city 
blooms and is beautiful in the winter, and then there 
is something for our country cousins to see. If they 
weuld come at that time there might be a reciprocity 
of enjoyments. The city people would have the ben- 
efit of the country when it is at its best, and the 
country people would find the city in its gayest and 
brightest mood. But, instead of this, our misguided 
rural friends come to town during the dog-days, 
when all the metropolitans except the can’t-get-away 
club have fled from the heated pavements and the 
scorching air. Many of the places of amusement are 
closed, and those which remain open are usually in 
the hands of amateur managers, who present per- 
formances which would not be tolerated by the 


habitués. The stores display their least attractive 
goods; the handsomest houses are closed ; the most 
eloquent divines are no longer to be heard; the res- 
taurants give vacations to their choicest cooks; those 
unfortunate people whom an unkind fate has pre- 
vented from departing grimly deny themselves to all 
callers; Broadway is deserted by its accustomed 
promenaders ; the persons who show themselves out- 
of-doors are careless as to dress; the milliners and 
modistes have nothing but old fashions to exhibit. 
Still, year after year, the countrymen and country- 
women come and think that they have seen the city 
and participated in its chief delights. As well 
might one go to the country in March, when the trees 
are bare, the skies frowning, the fields covered with 
snow and sleet, the air raw and keen, and then im- 
agine that he knew all the pleasures of rural exist- 
ence! 


A MODEL LIBRARY. 
HE Boston Public Library was designed to be, 
‘and is so administered as to make it, thoroughly 
public. It comprises two halls—the upper, contain- 
ing about 100,000 volumes, being the library proper; 
and the lower hall, containing 25,000, being the pop- 
ular branch. A reading-room adjoins the lower hall. 
To all persons residing in the city or suburbs, and 
over eighteen years of age, and to strangers also, 
with some limitations, the library is absolutely free 
to use for consultation and reading at will, and for 
borrowing by the simple formula of signing a card 
with name and residence. We can bear testimony to 
the popular use of the lower hall, having often seen 
it, especially on Saturdays, literally packed with appli- 
cants for books, a very large proportion being young 
people; and so great is the desire of the trustees to ex- 
tend this popular use that a prominent standing rule 
is that “ Whenever a book wanted by any one using 
the library does not belong to it, such person is par- 
ticularly requested to enter the title of the book on 
a card furnished for the purpose, to which the per- 
son’s name and residence shall be added.” The trus- 
tees regret that less than three hundred requests a 
year have been made; notwithstanding, they “deem 
their plan wise and liberal, and do not propose to 
abandon it.” The trustees suppose that the library, 
begun only thirteen years ago, “with very small re- 
sources and very modest hopes,” and having risen 
“from a collection of a few thousand volumes to 
above a hundred and twenty thousand, and from a 
circulation of about seven thousand a year to one of 
about a hundred and ninety thousand,” is open more 
hours in the day and more days in the year than any 
similar institution of its size in the world. “ They 
suppose, too, that the number of persons who resort 
to it is greater than that resorting to any similar free 
institution, even in cities much larger than Boston.” 
During the year ending August, 1865, 5,324 persons 
signed the promise to obey the rules and received 
cards to take out books, making the whole number of 
signers 40,563. The whole number of books lent was 
194,627, of which 184,256 were from the lower hall. 
The total circulation shows an increase of six per cent. 
from the previous year, while that of the upper, or 
Bates Hall, increased twenty-six, indicating, as the 
report says, “ an improvement in the character of the 
circulation, that it is tending strongly to the more 
useful classes of books.” The whole number of read- 
ers in the reading-room—an exceedingly attractive 
one, by the way—was 83,364, of whom 15,895 were 
females. The average daily circulation of books was 
70,773, the largest number given out in one day was 
1,464, the day being a Saturday. The total number 
of lendings was a little more than one for each vol- 
ume, the number of volumes being only about 123,- 
000; and, in addition, 13,000 volumes were used in 
Bates Hall for consultation, while 290,950 visits in all 
were made to the library for the purpose of reading, 
or of consulting, or of taking home books. <A tabular 
classification as follows is given of the books taken 
from Bates Hall and used therein, there being an in- 
crease over the previous year in the use of books in 
the departments of American history, the fine arts and 
the useful arts, and the mathematical and physical 
sciences : 


CLASSIFICATION. PERCENTAGE, 
Fine Artsand UsefulArts, - - - -°- «= ° + 16% 








English History and Literature, Kus orssy HY 13 


CLASSIFICATION. 


PERCENTAGE. 
American History and Literature, - - - 10 
Theology, Ethics, and Education, - - 2 = 8 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, - a - Ug 
French History and Literature, snes 6 
Periodicals, A ee Re ee i ee ae 6 
Medicine, - - - - - - . - - 435 
Natural History, oe ee 434 
Bibliography, ee ae 3 
General History and Literature, - - - o oe Be 3 
Greek and Latin Classics, - or a a, ae re 3 
German History and Literature, - oR aga, s 24 
Oriental History and Literature, pi aba 28 
Transactions of Learned Societies, - 2% 
Italian History and Literature, - - - - 2 
Jurisprudence, Government, Political Economy, - - 2 


Miscellaneous, at ea 


‘ad - > ‘s “a am 3 

It is impossible to read these reports without rec- 
ognizing and honoring the desire of the managing 
board that the library should be put to the freest and 
most general public use. Not the collection and con- 
servation of books, not to acquire the largest library 
or the richest in the country, is their aim, but to go 
out into the very highways and hedges and compel 
persons to come in to their free intellectual feast. The 
pride of the trustees is juster than the mere local 
pride that often amuses great and.careless New York. 
While congratulating themselves that learned men 
may resort to the library with profit, few libraries of 
its size in either hemisphere being so rich in some 
specialties, the chief pleasure of the trustees appears 
in the following sentences, which we cannot help 
quoting, and the last of which should be noted for 
its spirit: “The library was, as Mr. Everett has said 
in a previous report, simply the complement of our 
common school system, and, as such, was needed as 
its crowning grace in this city. Hereafter, the sneer 
has no weight here which says that the common 
school system affords a wide-spread but very super- 
ficial education to the masses, but that real learning 
is wholly neglected by it. In the free circu- 
lation of the books in the lower hall there is no in- 
stitution, so far as the undersigned know, compar- 
able with it. They cannot but feel regret that the 
right to receive benefit from the institution, so far 
as the direct action of the city government is con- 
cerned, has not been extended beyond our own citi- 
zens; but a margin of discretion in this regard is per- 
mitted.” ' 

Now that the Common Council of this city have 
the matter of a free public library under considera- 
tion, we hope they will press it forward until this 
great and good object is accomplished. And if self- 
ish motives must be urged, regenerating plans like 
these are the dictum of sheer self-interest, for the 
question is only another form of the old one—choose 
between paying for school-houses and paying for 
prisons. Commerce absolutely depends upon the 
fidelity of salaried young men; and it cannot secure 
that fidelity by merely paying them their regular 
stipend. If they fall, they will take their revenge by 
dragging down their employers; and, as matters 
now tend, the day seems near when every merchant 
must consider, in his calculation of risks, the chance 
of having a Jenkins at his own desk. When for- 
geries shall have destroyed all confidence in written 
signatures, business must cease; and the day when 
no trust can be reposed in salaried assistants will see 
the ruin of commerce. 








In the next issue of Tor Rounp TAseE will be 
given the concluding article of Mr. Dawson’s series 
upon “The Book Clubs of America.” The history of 
these clubs has never been written before, and 
we are sure that many of our readers will have 
new ideas of their importance. We do not re- 
member more than a single instance in which a 
professional publisher has been as successful in the 
issue of small editions of “fine books” as these am- 
ateur clubs and their members have been. Even in 
the early case of “ The Club’s ” editions of “ Melvin’s 
Journal” and “The Washington Diary” the palm 
rested with the amateurs, although such practiced 
booksellers as Messrs. John Campbell, of Philadel-- 
phia, and Charles B. Richardson, of New York, fol- 
lowed closely in their tracks with the same or sim- 
ilar works; and no “ trade edition,” no matter how 
small nor of what work, can show so splendid a rec- 
ord as the Bradford Club’s “ Hatfield and Deerfield,” 
or Mr. Sargent’s “ Loyalist Poetry of the American 











Revolution,” or Mr. Dawson’s “ Gen. Israel Putnam.” 
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LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Hurp & HovautTon have lately published a 
curious volume bearing on the inexhaustible subject of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge. That he was thoroughly con. 
versant with the usages of the law, and was, probably, 
at one time a law student, has been shown by Lord 
Campbell, in his interesting little book devoted to this 
special branch of Shakespeariana. That he was not 
exactly the keeper of a mad-house, but thoroughly ac- 
quainted with madness in its various forms, is the thesis 
of the volume before us, which is entitled “Shakes- 
peare’s Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility, and Suicide.” 
We have gone through it carefully and with the greatest 
interest, feeling certain that the writer, Dr. A. O. Kellogg, 
assistant physician in the State Lunatic Asylum at 
Utica, wrote with authority. We all have our ideas of 
the character of Hamlet—whether he was mad, or was 
merely playing a part to further his ends; we know 
what Schlegel thought, and Goethe, and the rest of the 
commentators, English and German; but we have never 
had before the opinion of an expert in these matters, 
such as Dr. Kellogg shows himself to be; and while we 
may be disposed to differ from him in some particulars, 
there can be no doubt but that his opinion as to the 
madness of Hamlet is of much greater weight than that 
of any mere critic of the character from an art-point of 
view. He thinks that Hamlet was really mad; that is, 
that his mind, which was naturally a diseased one, was 
so much shocked by his father’s death, the indecent mar- 
riage of his mother, the appearance of his father’s ghost, 
the tampering of Polonius with the affection of Ophelia— 
in other words, that the “ burden of the mystery ” which 
surrounded him on all sides, and from which there was no 
escape, overthrew his reason, partially at least, and at 
swift returning intervals. We have not thespace to fol- 
low Dr. Kellogg point by point ; enough that his reason- 
ing appears to us conclusive. Besides Humlet, he discus- 
ses, under the head of “Insane,” Lear, Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth, Ophelia, Jaques, and Cordelia, the latter chiefly 
in her relation to the madness of her father. What he 
says concerning these characters, though marked by sci- 
entific acuteness, is of much less general interest than 
his analysis of the “ perturbed spirit” of Hamlet. Under 
the head of “ Imbeciles” we have sketches of the whim- 
sical individualities of Bottom, Dogberry, Elbow, Shallow, 
Malvolio, Bardolph, Nyin, Pistol, Launce, and Caliban. 
Here we think Dr. Kellogg much less at home, and are 
disposed to question the truth of. his conclusions, especi- 
ally as regards Malvolio and Caliban. The estimation in 
which the former is held by his mistress proves, we 
think, that he is something more than the mere coxcomb 
which Dr. Kellogg considers him to be. The placing of 
Othello among the “suicides” does not satisfy us, in 
spite of his killing himself as he did ; the analysis of 
his temperament, however, is as new in some respects as 
it is just. Altogether Dr. Kellogg has written a unique 
book, which must hereafter take its place in Shakespeare 
literature, and which we welcome gladly as an American 
contribution thereto. 

THE initials attached to this fine sonnet, which are 
those of two of our best poets, explain the object of the 
sonnet itself, and tell the story of their friendship, as 
much at least of both as concerns the general reader : 


TO B. T. 

(Wir A Copy oF THE ILIAD.) 
Bayard, awaken not this music strong, 
While round thy home the indolent sweet breeze 
Floats lightly as the summer breath of seas 
O’er which Ulysses heard the Sirens’ song! 
Dreams of low-lying isles to June belong, 
And Circe holds us in her haunts of ease; 
But later, when these high ancestral trees 
Are sere, and such Odyssean languors wrong 
The reddening strength of the autumnal year, 
Yield to heroic words thine ear and eye: 
Intent on these broad pages thou shalt hear 
The trumpets blare, the Argive battle-cry, 
And see Achilles hurl his hurtling spear, 
And mark the Trojan arrows make reply. 

CEDARCROFT, June. E. C.8. 


Messrs. Leypotpt & HOoLt, who are the American 
agents of the Tauchnitz series of “ British Authors,” 
have recently published among their late issues three 
works of fiction which are not likely to be republished 
by any of our publishers—‘‘ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” by 
Miss Georgiana M. Craik, author of “ Lost and Won ;” 
“Falkner Lyle,” by Mark Lemon, the well-known hu- 
morous writer, who has long had the credit, such as it is, 
of editing Punch ; and “Madame Fontenoy,” by the 
author of “Mademoiselle Mori” and “ Denise.” Of the 
two first-mentioned, it is enough to say that, while they 
are not great books, they are much beyond the average 
run of novels of the day, Miss Craik writing with grace 


and pathos and Mr. Lemon with a sort of careless free- 
dom and robust good sense which we should have ex- 
pected from him. ‘“ Madame Fontenoy ” is one of those 
special studies of still-life, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, for which its anonymous writer is noted, and 
of which “ Denise ” is perhaps her best specimen. Like 
that work, it displays her familiarity with French life 
and character—the life and character of the provinces 
rather than of Paris; but it is not so happy as a study 
thereof, from the fact of most of the scenes being laid in 
England. Asa picture of home-life, we know of nothing 
superior to it outside of the pages of Miss Yonge, whose 
forte is domesticity; the portraits of the sick mother, 
the odd, sarcastic father, and the three sisters, Alice, 
Annette, and Helen, are skillfully drawn. Madame 
Fontenoy, of whom we soon lose sight, is, however, the 
motive of the story, over which her presence broods, and 
through which her influence extends, like a fate which 
must be satisfied. The excellences of ‘Madame Fon- 
tenoy ” are remarkable, though far from striking, in the 
Braddon sense. 


THERE is something charming, to our taste, in the 
graceful melody below 


fHE DEATH OF THE DAY. 
Near to his end is the weary Day, 
And the light of his face is fading away 
From the earth and skies: 
He was glad and strong when rose the sun, 
But now his work is well-nigh donc ; 
And his eyes 
He calmly closes, and softly sighs 
In the twilight gray: 
He sweetly sinks to his dreamless rest, 
As the sun’s last smile illumes the West 
With a tender ray. 
Monrnfully, slowly, comes the Night 
Over the crest 0” the eastern billow ; 
Mournfully fall the tears of Eve; 
Mournfully droops the weeping willow. 


The wings of Death are o’er him now, 
And shadows settle upon his brow: 
Hark ! a sad, low moan 
Comes from the deeps of the darkening trees ; 
The night-birds’ plain ; and the restless breeze 
Hath a tone 
Like a mourner left all dreary and lone 
In this world below; 
And, dimly lighting his dusky bier, 
Like funeral-torches the stars appear, 
With a mystic glow. 
Mournfully, slowly, comes the Night 
Over the crest o’ the eastern billow ; 
Mournfally fall the tears of Eve; 
Mourthfully droops the weeping willow. 
W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


Messrs. ASHMEAD & Evans have recently published 
a blue-and-gold edition of that favorite volume of sacred 
verse, “The Christian Year.” The death of its author, 
the Rev. John Keble, a month or two since, has drawn 
attention to it afresh, leading many of its old admirers 
back to its sweet, pure fountains of religious thought. 
Judged by a purely poetic standard, its claims are not 
high, ranking far below those of Herbert’s sacred poems, 
and the crabbed but often felicitous effusions of Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist. It lacks the earnestness of Watts 
and the Wesleys, and the gloom which broods like a 
nightmare over the hymns of Cowper. It is not easy, in- 
deed, to fix its place in our literature ; for while it is almost 
perfect in taste, it is certainly wanting in force, and, tender 
throughout, it nowhere shows any great marks of origi- 
nality. Its predominant quality is sweetness. As we 
have already said, the death of its author has brought 
it forth from the quiet but assured popularity it has en- 
joyed for nearly forty years, and has subjected it to criti- 
cism anew. The Spectator has devoted several columns 
to it, in the shape of communications and replies, one of 
the latest of which contains the following paragraph in 
answer to the strictures of a correspondent who objected 
to Keble’s poetry that it promulgated Semitic concep. 
tions of the physical world: 

“Not only all poets, but all men, except in a few scien- 
tific books, speak of natural phenomena in language de- 
rived from appearances, not from scientific verity. If 
‘E. V. N.’ will look into any treatise on plane astronomy, 
for instance, he will find that the earth is regarded as 
being in the center of the heavenly sphere ; the stars are 
regarded as passing over our heads, the sun as passing 
round the earth in his daily and yearly courses. It is 
only in treatises on the physical causes of these move- 
ments that the actual state of things is recognized ; in 
all others it is more convenient to speak of things as they 
appear, rather than as they are. And if it is more con- 
venient in most scientific treatises to speak of appear- 
ances than of realities, much more is the poet bound to 
use popular language ; for he has to appeal to that range 
of ot and feeling which is common to man as man ; 
it would be ruin to his power of — emotion to be 
always exciting the reasoning faculty. It is none of the 
poet’s business to ‘grapple with facts of existence as 
Aryan observation and reflection have now revealed them 





tous.’ It is very doubtful whether a man is the better 


poet for having mastered Herschel’s ‘Astronomy’ and 
Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man ;’ certainly he would be much 
the worse if he learned to speak a mageage only intelli. 
gible to students of physical science. Mr. Keble was 
himself a first-class man in mathematics, as well as in 
‘Liter Humaniores,’ and was no doubt aware of the 
true theory of the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
but he was too good a poet to let this appear in his 
poetry. The language of poetry must necessarily be, ag 
some one has. called it, optical—taken from, not contra. 
dicting, the senses; popular, not scientific. I have no 
doubt that Kepler himself, who was an imaginative per. 
son, continued to speak of the ‘heaven above him,’ even 
after his full recognition of the fact that the earth is one 
of the heavenly bodies.” 


A RELIC o the great war now so happily over comes 
to us from the South, which, we think, has done itself 
more credit in battle than in song. Of this fact, however, 
if it be one, we shall be better judges when Mr. William 
Gilmore Simms ghall have published his intended collec. 
tion of Southern war poems. In the meantime, we 
commend this touching waif to our readers : 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT OF ’62. 


1. 
The wintry blast goes wailing by, 
The snow is falling overhead, 
I hear the lonely sentry’s tread, 
And distant watch-fires light the sky. 

II. 
Dim forms go flitting through the gloom, 
The soldiers cluster round the blaze 
To talk of other Christmas days, 
And softly speak of home and home. 

I. 
My saber swinging overhead 
Gleams in the watch-fire’s fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow, 
And Memory leads me to the dead. 


Iv. 
My thoughts go wand’ring to and fro, 
Vibrating ’twixt the now and then : 

I see the low-browed home agen, 

The old hall wreathed with mistletoc. 


'; 
And sweetly from the far-off years 
Comes borne the laughter faint and low, 
The voices of the long ago !— 
My eyes are wet with tender tears, 
VI. 
I feel again the mother-kiss, 
I see again the glad surprise 
That lightened up the tranquil eyes, 
And brimmed them o’er with tears of bliss, 
Vit. 
As, rushing from the old hall-door, 
She fondly clasp’d her wayward boy, 
Her face all radiant with the joy 
She felt to see him home once more. 
VII. 
My saber swinging on the bough 
Gleams in the watch-fire’s fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow 
Aslant upon my sadden’d brow. 
IX. 
Those cherished faces all are gone 
Asleep within the quiet graves, 
Where lies the snow in drifting waves, 
And I am sitting here alone. 
x. 
There 's not a comrade here to-night 
But knows that loved ones far away, 
On bended knees, this night will pray: 
‘God bring our darling from the fight.”’ 
xi. 
But there are none to wish me back, 
For me no yearning prayers arise, 
The lips are mute and closed the eyes, 


My home is in the bivouac. 
GoRDON M'CaBE. 
NeEaAR Ricumonp, Dec., 1862., 


Bisuor Hopxrns, of Vermont, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his wedding day on the 6th of June. 
Quite a number of persons well known in the literary 
and musical world were included among the fifty-eight 
descendants present. The bishop presented each guest 
with an elegant volume comprising his autobiography. 
The exercises were unusually interesting, being varied 
with a number of pleasant episodes—literary, musical, 
and social. 


FOREIGN. 

THE conductors of English periodicals are much more 
careful in the matter of personalities than their brethren 
in this country, often absurdly so, as it seems to us. A 
case in point occurred in a late number of AW the Year 
Round in a sketch entitled “Our Suburban Residence,” 
which contained the following passage : 

“The third doctor in our suburban village may be 
termed a dissenter from the rules of the profession ; he 
is a homeopathic practitioner, and professes to cure all 
maladies with invisible globules and subtle essences. 
None of us believe in this gentleman’s system, though 
we are forced to confess that he has certainly wrought 
cures some of which are, to say the least of them, very 
extraordinary. The name of practitioner is Zeller. 
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He isa German, and a very firm believer in the theories 
of the apostle of homeopathy. But, to fill up his time 
and to keep his pocket from being empty, he has set up 
a home for orphans, which is maintained by public sub- 
scription, and of which he has constituted himself secre- 
tary, medical attendant, surgeon, superintendent, and all 
the various offices of such an institution rolled into one. 
Not that his emoiuments are very large. When every- 
thing is told, his combined salaries are under, rather than 
over, three hundred a year.” 


Two or three weeks later there appeared in All the 
Year Round this editorial : 


“TA representation has been made to us that the article 
entitled ‘Our Suburban Residence’ (see No. 365) is not 
pure fiction, as it purported to be, and as we believed it 
to be, but has in it some coloring of distorted fact, calcu- 
lated to misrepresent and injure an amiable and useful 
gentleman. We believe this representation to be strictly 
true, and we profoundly regret the publication of the ar- 
ticle, though no editor can possibly guard himself at all 
times against such deception. In making this reparation 
for our own innocent part in the wrong done, we publish 
the author’s letter on the subject.]” 

Then follows the author’s letter, which is certainly a 
literary curiosity : 

“To THE CONDUCTOR OF ALL THE YEAR RouND: 

“Dear Sir: | beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication informing me that Dr. Laseron, of Upper 
Edmonton, has taken exception to a paragraph in the 
article entitled ‘Our Suburban Residence,’ published in 
No. 365 of your journal, dated the 21st of April last, of 
which unlucky article I am the writer, and which you 
accepted and published as a piece of fiction. 

“Dr. Laseron considering himself satirized or aimed at 
in that paragraph, under the mask of a certain imaginary 
personage called Zeller, I have no hesitation in avowing 
that Iam exceedingly sorry forit. I never intended to im- 
pute any fraudulent conduct or motives even to that 
purely mythical personage ; far less to Dr. Laseron, whom 
I never saw in my life, and with whom I never held any 
communication whatever, direct or otherwise. 

“Though conscious under these circumstances of the 
impossibility of my having been actuated by any malevo- 
lent feeling toward Dr. Laseron, I still deeply regret to 
have given him offense, and I hope he will accept my 
apology for having unfortunately done so, as freely and 
fully as I hereby offer it. 

“T do not seek to make reparation by halves, and I feel 
that I have no right to object to my apology being pub- 
lished. I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
“*OuR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE.’ ” 

It is difficult to understand how such a note could ap- 
pear in a periodical edited by a professed satirist like 
Dickens, an author who does not hesitate to show up the 
foibles of his friends and acquaintances, and who main- 
tains that he has a right to do so on art grounds. Cer- 
tainly no American editor would have printed it, contain- 
ing as it does on the part of the writer a profession of 
entire ignorance of the existence of the person who sup- 
posed himself caricatured, Mr. Dickens, however, appears 
to he more politic, compelling his contributors to eat 
humble pie of which he himself would not even break the 
crust. Dr. Laseron ought to be satisfied with his easy 
victory. 

Tne cave of Belarius mentioned by Shakespeare in 
“ Cymbeline ” is identified by Mr. J. D. Mason, of Tenby, 
with Hoyle’s cave, near that town. Hesays that the de- 
scription of both caves agree in their distance from 
Milford Haven, situation with regard to the sea, and 
capability of harboring outlaws. 


L’ Europe tells the following story of a favorite 
comedy, which may or may not be true: 

“They played at New York a comedy in two acts 
called ‘Used Up.’ One of our countrymen, a literary 
man, passing through America, found the work well 
balanced, cleverly written—indeed, every way charming. 
Counting on a success of at least one hundred represen- 
tations, he procured the pamphlet, and translated it faith- 
fully—presented himself on his return to Paris at the 
house of the autocrat of one of our theaters de genre, 
manuscript in pocket, and obtained, by virtue of his title 
as friend of the house, an immediate reading. At the 
second scene, however, the manager stopped him. 
‘Pardon, dear friend, la plaisanterie ne manque pas de sel; 
but I think it is useless to pursue it’ ‘What do you 
mean? ‘You are reading to me “l’Homme Blasé” of 
Duvert et Lauzanne.’ ” 

AMONG recent deaths was that of the Rev. Francis 
Mahony, better known as “ Father Prout,” from a series 
of papers originally contributed by him to “Fraser’s 
Magazine.” Father Mahony quarreled with his church, 
which was that of Rome, many years ago, and ever since 
was a bitter opponent of the Pope in his temporal capac- 
ity. The last years of his life were spent in Paris, 
whence he wrote daily letters to the Globe newspaper, in 
London—such letters as only a well-educated, disap- 
pointed Irishman could write. They are spoken of as 
being always short and pithy, never dull, and sometimes 
containing a bitter spice of wit. The literary labors by 
which he is likely to be best known are his celebrated 
“Prout Papers,” which, we believe, have never been re- 
printed in this country. They contain the finest of all 








his songs, if, indeed, not the finest Irish song of modern 
times, “The Bells of Shandon.” Father Mahony was 
sixty-two at the time of his death. 


A BrRLINn banker named Jaques recently purchased 
the score of Mozart’s “Zauberfléte” for eleven hundred 
francs, and presented it to the Royal Library, a piece of 
liberality on his part which drew from the King of 
Prussia for him the order of the Red Eagle of the fourth 
class. 


Tn French Academy of Sciences lately came into the 
possession of an interesting relic, in the shape of a copy 
of the “ Memoirs of Lagrange,” in eight volumes, which 
formerly belonged to D’Alembert, by whom it was given 
to Condorcet. From the latter it passed into the hands 
of Biot, who presented the work some ten years since to 
M. Bour, professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, who, 
dying lately, directed during his last illness that it should 
be placed at the disposal of the Academy of Sciences. 

A LONDONER, who lives in St. John’s Wood, claims to 
have a portrait of Milton, recently discovered, which was 
painted by the poet himself. It is news to us that Milton 
ever painted in oils, or even drew in crayons, though the 
last may have been among his many accomplishments. 
Charles Lamb speaks in his letters of a brother of his 
being in possession of a Milton portrait, which may be 
the one mentioned above. If there is any person in Eng- 
land who can authenticate it, it is Prof. Masson, who has 
been for years engaged upon a “ Life of Milton,” of which 
only the first volume, a bulky octavo of some six or seven 
hundred pages, has yet appeared. For ourselves, we have 
no more faith in portraits of Milton than we have in 
those of Shakespeare, of which some thirty or forty 
were exhibited at the Tercentenary at Stratford. 


Mr. SyDNEY DoBELL has the following sonnet in a 
late number of the Atheneum, the purpose of which is 
not very clear, though it appears to be a laudation of Miss 
Hosmer, the sculptor : 

TO AN AMERICAN EMBASSY. 
Since sovereign nature, at the happy best, 
Is rightful and sole paragon of art, 
Who, tho’ she but in part, and part by part, 
. Paints, carves, or sings the whole, is still possest 
By thee, all thee, oh somewhere unconfest 
Apollo! in the worlds of men who art 
A man, and, with a human body and heart, 
Lookest her visible truths, and livest the rest ; 
Surely that strategy was well design’d 
Which, laying siege to Art’s proud capital, 
Armed not, against her matchless pow’rs-that-be, 
Music, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
But sent a living womanhood of all” 
To queen, by their own laws, the masters of mankind. 
SypDNEY DOoBELL. 

THE South African collections of the late Gordon 
Cumming are announced for sale by public auction in 
London. 


THE death of Dr. Barth, the African traveler, towards 
the close of last year, has not interrupted the publication 
of his “ Vocabularies of Central Africa,” since the third 
section of it has just been published, in the shape of a 
quarto volume of between one and two hundred pages, 
which is devoted to “ Nouns Substantive.” 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, a favorite writer for children in 
England, has just started a juvenile periodical under the 
name of “Aunt Judy’s Magazine.” The May number 
contains a pretty poem entitled 


SHELTER. 
By the wide lake's margin I marked her lie— 
The wide, weird lake where the rushes sigh— 
A fair young thing, with a shy, soft eye; 
And I deemed that her thoughts had flown 
To her home, and her brethren, and sisters dear, 
As she lay there, watching the dark, deep mere, 
All motionless, all alone. 


Then I heard a noise, as of men and boys, 

And a boisterous troop drew nigh. 

Whither now will retreat those fairy feet ? 

Where hide till the storm pass by ? i 

One glance—the wild glance of a hunted thing— 
She cast behind her ; she gave one spring; 

And there followed a splash and a broadening ring 
On the lake where the rushes sigh. 


She had gone from the ken of ungentle men ! 
Yet scarce did I mourn for that, 

For I knew she was safe in her own home then, 
And, the danger past, would appear again, 

For she was a water-rat! 

OnE of the English weeklies has lately been overhaul- 
ing its childish recollections, as Captain Cuttle would say, 
of the beautiful old poem, “My Mother,” and asking the 
Laureate to try his hand at a correction of one verse 
which is objectionable to its mature tastes. This proceed- 
ing has drawn forth the following note from its venerable 
authoress : 


“Allow me to thank your correspondent of last 
Saturday for both his praise and blame; I am grateful 








for one, and confess to the other, in his notice of a little 
poem, ‘My Mother,’ of which I was the author it may 
be something more than sixty years ago! I see now so 
much as he does, though not in all its implications, that, 
should another edition pass through the press, I will take 
care that the offending verse shall be omitted; or, as I 
may hope (without troubling the Laureate), replaced. I 
have regarded our good old theologian, Dr. Watts, as 
nearly our only predecessor in verses for children ; and 
his name—a name I revere—I may perhaps plead in 
part, though not so far as to accept now what did not 
strike me as objectionable then. There has been an il- 
lustrated edition of our ‘Original Poems’ recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Virtue, and Iam sorry to see it retained 
there; but, as still the living author, I have sufficient 
right to expunge it. Possibly you may have heard the 
names of Ann and Jane Taylor, of whom Jam the Ann; 
and remain, yours, etc. - ANN GILBERT. 
“ CoLLEGE Hix, Nottingham, May 15, 1866.” 


The aged writer substitutes the following verse for the 
“offending member ” of the poem : 


‘*For could our Father in the skies 
Look down with pleased or loving eyes 
If I could ever dare despise 
My Mother?” 


A LATE number of the Reader contains a paper on the 
life, work, and character of Edgar Allan Poe, as notice- 
able for critical acumen as for what we cannot but think 
an utter want of charity towards his failings : 


“Tmagine Beckford without money, and you have 
Poe. If intellects of a high order are capable of attain- 
ing, under favorable circumstances, a moral excellence 
which seldom falls to the lot of ordinary mankind, the 
dangers which they incur in an untoward state of things 
are, on the other hand, pre-eminently great. A boy who 
is gifted with no extraordinary abilities runs far less risk 
of evincing in his after life traces of the corrupting in- 
fluences by which his youth may have been surrounded 
than one who is possessed of brilliant talents and a 
fervid imagination. The life of an Edgar Poe furnishes 
a fair comment on this view. The ‘victim of circum- 
stances ’ is too generally the expression of a false philan- 
thropy ; but it would be difficult to conceive of condi- 
tions more unfavorable than those in the midst of which 
the boyhood of this gifted American was passed.” 


The writer then presents a sketch of Poe’s inner life, of 
which he, of course, could know nothing, taking for 
“ gospel truth ” the highly imaginative statements of the 
late Rufus W. Griswold, who was, if not Poe’s enemy, 
certainly not his friend : 


“ Edgar Poe was consistent in all he did; whether we 
see him quarreling with his guardian, or losing himself 
in dreams of ecstacy and love—whether we watch him 
in his fits of study or debauch—whether he loves to bury 
himself in retirement, or hurries off to join in the liber- 
ation of Greece—he is essentially the same; there is be- 
fore us the same undisciplined mind, the same utter 
abandonment to self. Such a character is no extraordi- 
nary one; the gifts which accompanied it can alone cause 
it to appear strange. Edgar Poe was simply a willful, 
impulsive man, who, when his errors caused his fall, 
loved to represent himself as the victim of misinterpre. 
tation and wrong.” 


Then follows a criticism on Poe’s poems; which strikes 
us as just in the main: 


“In all these outbursts of passionate sorrow there is a 
deficiency of true sentiment. We feel as we read them 
that they are essentially unreal. Beautiful as the lan- 
guage in which they are clothed is, musical as is the 
rhythm of the lines, there is a something wanting. 
They come altogether from the head ; and with them the 
heart has nothing to do. We can see that each word 
has long been weighed before it has been written, that 
idea has been balanced against idea ; but thisis all. We 
are not listening to the utterance of a heart’s agony. We 
are reminded of some structure of exquisitely-shaped 
crystals, tinged with a thousand prismatic hues, but 
which in spite of its beauty is formal and hard. Noth- 
ing could be more perfect than ‘ Annabel Lee,’ but noth- 
ing could be more artificial. Poe has been more than 
once accused of plagiarism, but without any sufficient 
reason. That he was very strikingly original is not, per- 
haps, less untrue. When he succeeds in reaching novelty 
it is only after a painful effort, and the throes and toils 
of his mind are too apparent in the result. He was al- 
ways ready to avail himself of any hints. It is more 
than probable that the ‘Raven’ was suggested by one 
of the concluding lines in Mrs. Browning’s poem of 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ;’ and as much was hinted 
to- Poe by some friend. The result was that within a 
week an article, ‘The Philosophy of Composition,’ in 
which he gives a minute account of the genesis of the 
poem, appeared.” 

Poe’s prose comes in for ashare of the critic’s animadver- 
sions, which are too long for our purpose. The summing 
up of Poe as a man is as follows: 


“It is difficult to say what would have been the result 
had Edgar Poe in his youth received a careful mental and 
moral training ; or what change, had his life been pro- 
longed, his mind and writings might have undergone. 
His friends appear to have loved him as deeply as his 
enemies hated him. Of good qualities he was not desti- 
tute, but all were subordinate to a transcendent selfish- 
ness. A child when hurt loses itself in feeble — 
of uncalculating anger aguines the object, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, that given it pain; and in this 
way Edgar Poe was a child through all his life. There 
are some persons whom affliction cannot soften, but ren 
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ders the more stubborn, and he wasone. In his character 
there is nothing mysterious or inexplicable, and his writ- 
ings reflect his life. All that he saw or felt was through 
the medium of self. In his poetry, as in all his other pro- 
ductions, there is much that we may well admire for ex- 
traordinary ingenuity, but nothing that can excite our 
sympathies or raise our love.” 


These be hard words, and many of them are unjust, 
we think ; but they are gentlemanly beside the brutal 
flings of Gilfillan, who called Poe “a swine of genius,” 
and tender beside the malignant apologies of Dr. Gris- 
wold. 


THERE are pleasant singers among the younger English 
poets, as witness this love song by Sebastian Evans, one 
ef the least known of the number : 


VOICES. 


Our star shines out in the West, 

And a mist floats up from the sea, 
Floats up by the brook while the wind is still 

In the leaves of the linden tree. 
All’s still as we sit in the still moonshine 

In the bracken up to the knee, 
Save the beat of a heart that beats to mine, 
And the beat of a heart that beats to thine, 

Dear love ! 
A heart that beats to thine. 


A voice goes down with the brook, 

Anda voice comes up from the shore, 
But they whisper a sweeter tale to-night 

Than ever they whispered before. 
They have wept and sighed, but never like this 

Were the sighs and the tears of yore: 
For they weep, but the tears are the tears of bliss ; 
They sigh—'tis the sigh in a lover's kiss, 

Dear love ! 
The sigh in a lover's kiss. 


Equally charming is this trifle from the same pen: 


CROCUS GATHERING. 
Come, gather the crocus cups with me, 
And dream of the summer coming: 
Saffron, and purple, and snowy white, 
All awake to the first bee’s humming. 


The white is there for the maiden-heart, 
And the purple is there for sorrow: 

The saffron is there for the true, true love, 
And they ’Il all be dead to-morrow. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. LEypoLpt & Hout have nearly ready “ Crumbs 
from The Round Table,” the gastronomic and piscatori- 
al essays of Joseph Barber. 


Messrs. HurD & HoucHTon have in press “ The Mis. 
celianeous Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne, author 
of ‘ Chastelard,’ ” etc, 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co, will publish seven vol- 
umes for the Sanitary Commission, being the complete 
chronicle of its history and doings. 


BakER, Voornis & Co. have nearly ready Judge Daly’s 
Common Pleas Reports—“ Reports of Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Court of Common Pleas for the City 
and County of New York ;’ by Charles P. Daly, LL.D., 
first judge; 1 vol. 8vo, $6 50. Also nearly ready: 
“ Cases in Prize in the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, 
decided by Mr. Justice Nelson and Judge Betts, during 
the Rebellion, 1861-1865 ;’ reported by Samuel Blatch- 
ford, Esq ; 1 large octavo vol. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE communications which we are in the habit of re- 
ceiving from all parts of the country asking information 
on various subjects, mostly literary, and which we have 
from time to time answered, have induced us to set apart 
a portion of THE RounD TABLE for theirreception. We 
cannot promise to print all such communications, nor to 
answer them, the majority being without point, and our 
reading, of course, limited. Whatever seems to us, how- 
ever, worthy of consideration shall from time to time ap- 
pear, with such answers as our own knowledge or 
that of our correspondents may enable us to furnish. It 
yests with the latter to make this department of To: 
RounD TABLE the most unique in any literary journal 
ever published in America. 


A CORRESPONDENT gossips in this fashion on 
ENGLISH SURNAMES: 
Several years ago, in England, the writer of this was 


thrown one rainy day upon an old number of the Times 
and a ‘Clergy List’ as his sole resources to while away 
the time. After sundry perusals of the former, he was 
obliged to take to the latter ; and, much to his astonish- 


ment, it proved the more interesting of the two, as it 





contained many surnames strange and ciirfovs in them- 
selves, but particularly so to American ears. 

Looking for the name of a clerical friend that began 
with B, he lighted on the name of ‘ Blower,’ followed at 
a short distance by that of ‘ Brownjohn,’ and the idea 
at once suggested itself of noting-the strange surnames 
to be found in the work. The result was amusing and 
interesting, and he proposes to lay it before your readers. 

‘ Allgood’ and ‘ Allday ’ were the only striking names 
under A. B was more prolific; for among the not un- 
common ‘ Barnes,’ ‘ Bulls,’ and ‘ Burrs,’ were to be found 
‘Badcocks’ and ‘ Bastards’ and the aforesaid ‘ Blower’ 
and ‘ Brownjohn,’ together with ‘ Bolster’ and ‘ Badham.’ 
C yielded nothing ; and ‘ Digweed,’ ‘ Dance,’ and ‘ Dancer’ 
were the only contributions from the fourth letter. H and 
F were silent. ‘Golightby’ began the Gs, followed by 
‘Good,’ upon which was rung the changes of ‘ Goodacre,’ 
‘Goodall,’ ‘Goodchild,’ ‘ Goodday,’ ‘ Goodden,’ and ‘ Good- 
enough.’ HH was both profane and improper, ‘ Hellyar’ 
not being a reverential mode of familiarly addressing 
one’s parson, and ‘ Hugall’ a clerical characteristic which 
the laity will willingly see omitted. But there was some 
sweetness too in ZH, as ‘Honey’ and ‘Hunnybun’ both 
testified. Zand J presented no salient points. gives an 
idea of domestic comfort in ‘ Kettle,’ and in ‘ Kitcat’ sug- 
gests aclub or a picture. ‘Nihill’ is a painful remem- 
brancer of our Latin grammar days. ‘Oldacres’ and 
‘Oldfield’ are pleasant reminders of landed possessions ; 
‘Oldham’ is not so agreeable ; ‘ Oldknow’ is indicative of 
wisdom ; and the flavor of ‘Onion’ may or may not be 
pleasant. ‘Peach’ and ‘Pear’ are fruity, but an over- 
indulgence in either may induce a call upon ‘ Potticary.’ 
‘Popkiss’ is affectionate. ‘Ram’ is short and pithy. 
S presents the strange array of ‘ Sanctuary,’ ‘ Self,’ ‘ Sheep- 
shanks,’ ‘Smelt, ‘Snody,’ ‘Snowball,’ and ‘ Squibb.” 
‘Tarbut,’ ‘Tardy,’ and ‘ Tudball’ are curious ; ‘Two- 
penny ’ is insignificant, while ‘Twentyman’ is majestic ; 
‘ Trees ’ are shady ; ‘ Tiffin’ recalls that frolicsome youth, 
Jos. Sedley ; ‘Tooth’ squints at the dental profession ; 
‘Totty’ sounds like a nursery endearment ; and ‘ T wicea- 
day’ is oftener than our parson favors us with calls. 
‘Warcup’ sounds ferocious ; ‘ Wardrops’ and ‘ Welldon’ 
are more mild ; ‘Winpenny’ looks like a gambler, while 
‘ Whitelegg’ appears to be the reverse ; ‘ Witty ’ suggests 
a pun ; ‘ Woodcock’ is swampy ; while ‘ Woolcock’ is not 
very suggestive. ‘Yard’ speaks of the shop ; ‘ Yellowby’ 
would seem to be jaundiced, let us hope, however, not at 
the happiness of ‘ Younghusband.’ 

Other peculiar names subsequently fell under the 
writer’s observation in England. ‘Gotabed’ is a London 
upholsterer, and ‘Christian Hellman’ (a strange contra- 
diction) is a merchant ; ‘ Plume and Feathers’ were Bris- 
tol milliners. A parish in Devon rejoiced in four curates 
bearing the respective names of ‘ Lamb,’ ‘ Wolfe,’ ‘ Hogg,’ 
and ‘ Wildboare,’ and a most accomplished person who 
had the ill-favored name of ‘ Pinecoffin.’ DE L. 


THE communication below corrects a mistake which 
was lately committed by a number of English journals 
which should have been well-informed in the matter : 


To THE Eprror oF THE Round TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: Several usually well-informed journals are 
blundering by attributing to Lord Glenelg, who died last 
month at Cannes, France, the authorship of the well- 
known hymn, 


‘“* When gathering clouds around I view,” 


and various sacred poems, written by his brother, Sir 
Robert Grant. The Rev.William Belcher, D.D., author of 
“ Historical Sketches of Hymns, their Writers, and their 
Influence,” commits the same inexcusable blunder. For 
the benefit of the reverend gentleman, and all others con- 
cerned, I would state that the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Grant, 
governor of Bombay, was born in the county of Inver- 
ness, in the year 1785. With his elder brother, Charles, 
the late Lord Glenelg, he was entered at Magdalen Col- 
lege, in the University of Cambridge, of which they both 
became fellows. He was graduated with the highest 
honors, and, adopting the profession of the law, was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, January 30, 1807. In 1813 
he published a pamphlet entitled “The Expediency of 
Continuing the System by which the Trade and Govern- 
ment of India are now Regulated ” and, also, “ A Sketch 
of the East India Company from its First Foundation to 
the Passing of the Regulation Act of 1773.” He was 
subsequently appointed to the office of king’s sergeant in 
the duchy of Lancaster, and was made one of the com- 
missioners of bankruptcy. In 1826 he was elected to 
Parliament for the Inverness district of burghs, and in 
1830 he was re-elected for Norwich, England. When 
his brother became president of the board of control, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners. In 
1831, Sir Robert was sworn a privy counselor, and 
the year following he received the appointment of 
governor of Bombay, and continued in the discharge 
of his important duties until July 9, 1838, when 
he expired at Dapoorie, in his fifty-third year. An 
elegant volume, entitled “Sacred Poems, by Sir Robert 
Grant,’ was published by Lord Glenelg, soon after 
his brother's death. The preface says: “Many of 
these have already appeared in print, either in peri- 
odical publications, or in collections of sacred poetry ; 
but a few are now published for the first time.” Amon 
the best known of his beautiful compositions are “The 
Brooklet,” “ Litany,” and “ Whom have I in Heaven but 
Thee ?” W. 


To THE Epitor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: The allusion in the line of Tennyson, 
which your correspondent “M. E. D.” asks about, 

‘* —. her who knew that love can conquer death ’’— 

is to Eleanor, the queen of Edward I., of England. 
Fulvia, as you suggest, was the wife of Antony. 

In a recent RoUND TABLEI see a translation of Heine’s 





“Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam.” The following —a 


= nana 


juvenile attempt of my own—is a closer rendering of the 
lyric, though it may have no other merit : 
‘* A fir-tree stands alone 
On the cold northern hight ; 
It sleeps; the snow o’erhangs 
A canopy of white. 


“It dreameth of a palm 
Which, far in Eastern land, 
Lonely and silent mourns 
Amid the burning sand.”’ 

There is a poem by Milnes (Lord Houghton) which is 
singularly like this of Heine’s, if it was not suggested 
by it: 

7 * Beneath an Indian palm a girl 
Of other blood reposes ; 
Her cheek is clear and pale as pear], 
Amid that wild of roses. 


* Beside a northern pine a boy 
Is leaning fancy-bound, 
Nor listens where with noisy joy 
Awaits the impatient hound. 


* Cool grows the sick and feverish calm, 
Relaxed the frosty twine— 
The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
The palm-tree of the pine. 


** As soon shall nature interlace 
Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
As these young lovers face to face 
Renew their early vows !”” 

Milnes appears to have been acquainted with Heine, 
for in the same volume in which the above appeared, in 
1840, we find a translation of one of his poems, “A 
Vision.” R. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 4, 1866. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sire: Can you tell me where may be found : 


‘** So prayed the Psalmist to be free 
From mortal cares and earthly thrall ; 
And such, or soon, or late, must be, 
Full oft, the heart-breathed prayer of all *’ ? 


Also, 
‘** Rest was the wearied merchant's prayer, 
Who plowed, at night, the 42gean wave’’? 
READER. 
June 5, 1566. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounpD TABLE : 


DeAR Str: In your paper of 19th inst. is 2 commu- 
nication from W. H. F. on the origin of the saying “ He 
will never set the Thames on fire.” Concerning the ex- 
planation there given, the chief question with your cor- 
respondent seems to be whether “‘ temse ” is or ever has 
been used as synonymous with “sieve.” On that point 
I presume there cannot be much room for doubt. The 
word is given with this meaning in all the dictionaries, 
and is not unfrequently found in English books, both 
singly and in compounds, such as temse-loaf, temsing- 
chamber, etc. It isthe sameas the French tamis,a sieve, 
and indeed the French form was sometimes retained in 
English, as is seen by the following from Holland’s 
“Pliny :” ‘Divers sorts of sieves and boulters there be. 
The sarce, made of horse haire, was a devise of the French- 
men ; the tamis raunger for course bread, as also the fine 
floure boulter for manchet (made both of linnen cloth), the 
Spaniards invented.” “Tammy ” is another form of the 
same word sometimes used with a shade of difference in 
the meaning, as this citation from Dyer will show : 

“ Every airy woof, cheyney, and baise, and serge, and 
alepine tammy, and crape.” 

Bailey’s definition of tammy is peculiar : “ A sort of thin 
transparent stuff, to trace the outlines of a picture 
through.” I have no example at hand that sustains this 
definition. 

There are other forms of the word, but they all have 
one fundamental meaning, that of sifter or strainer. 

Yours, respectfully, Henny S. DANa. 

Woopstock, VERMONT, May 30, 1866. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 11, 1866. 

THERE is nothing local of sufficient interest to demand 
special notice this week, and, taking advantage of this, I 
shall write to you about the late Frank Mahony, who 
was the veritable Father Prout of “ Fraser's Magazine ” 
over thirty years ago. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, or, J. B. O’Meagher, himself a Cork man, 
whose salary is larger than that of the United States 
Secretary of State, with the addition of a handsomely- 
furnished house in one of the best parts of Paris, writing 
on Monday, May 21, briefly reported,“ Mr. Francis Mahony, 


g | for several years past the Parisian correspondent of the 


Globe (London), died here on Saturday.” The Morning 
Star, Mr. John Bright’s London organ, announced his 
death at the same time, with a brief sketch of Mahony’s 
career, and described the deceased as “one of the most 
accomplished scholars, one of the wittiest and most bril- 
liant writers, and one of the most genial men of his day.” 
The biographical records of Mahony are brief and not very 
correct. Redfield’s “ Menof the Time,” 1852, spells his 
surname wrong, and makes him born “ in Ireland, about 





1800.” The “New American Cyclopedia,” 1861, states 
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his birth to be “ about 1805,” and the new edition (1865) 
of the “Men of the Time ” guesses at the same date. He 
isnot mentioned in Vapereau’s “ Dictionnaire des Contem- 
poraines,” in Didot’s “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” in 
“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” nor yet in Griffin’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary Biography.” Some notice of 
him has probably appeared in the London literary jour- 
nals—Spectator, Atheneum, Reader, and London Review— 
but these have not yet come to hand, and the recollec- 
tions of Mahony which I shall string together here will 
be necessarily in advance and independent of biographi- 
cal sketches which, at this moment, are to me like the 
Spanish fleet in “The Critic ”—not to be seen because 
not yet in sight. 

As to the place of his birth there is no mistake, no 
doubt. Francis Mahony was born in Cork, and, accord- 
ing to the old Millerism, which he often repeated, ‘had 
geen a great many drawings of it.” In a note to his song 
on the well-known ballad of “The Shandon Bells” he 
eulogizes the spire of Shandon church as “a prominent 
object from whatever side the traveler approaches our 
beautiful city ;’ adding “in a vault at its foot sleep some 
generations of the writer's kith and kin.” As to the 
date of his birth, I am inclined to put it back so as to 
make him not much, if at all, junior to Dr. Maginn, his 
townsman, who was born in 1793, and would therefore 
have now been 73 years old, if living. When the writer 
of this, then in his teens, was serving his time with an 
apothecary in Cork—a matter of some forty-two years 
back—he first saw the Rev. Francis Mahony. As the rule 
in the Catholic Church is not to ordain any one until he 
has completed the full age of 23, and as Mr. Mahony had 
been in orders at that time for several years, he probably 
was twenty-nine or thirty years old, and must have been 
72, or thereabouts, at his death. 

He was trained to a knowledge of Greek and Latin in 
a school at Cork. Thence he went to a Jesuit college at 
Paris, where he became thoroughly familiar with French 
literature. He was considered such a good scholar and 
such a promising man that he was sent from the 
Sorbonne to Rome, where he was admitted to holy 
orders at the age of twenty-five, and soon after returned 
to Cork. Here he appeared to have a fine career before 
him. The Catholic Bishop of Cork at that time was 
the Rev. Dr. Murphy, a genial gentleman with great 
taste for general literature and master of one of the 
finest libraries in the South of Ireland. He welcomed 
young Mahony as a congenial if younger pilgrim in the 
same field, and endeavored to retain him on clerical 
duty in Cork. Francis Mahony, full of life and spirit, 
and accustomed to the freedom of continental life, was 
not a particularly hard-working Catholic curate, and 
longed for “fresh fields and pastures new” in a wider 
sphere of action. Maginn and Crofton Croker, whom he 
knew, had gone to London, where both were doing well. 
Maclise was about following them, beginning that 
splendid career which has culminated in his being the 
best of living Irish artists. Banim and Griffin were also 
doing well—making reputation if not much money ; and 
Francis Stack Murphy, the good bishop's nephew, a young 
gentleman some years his junior and a highly accom- 
plished scholar, was about making his future home in 
England, his intention being to go to the English bar—a 
purpose which he carried out, obtaining large practice as a 
barrister, taking the legal rank of sergeant of law, repre- 
senting the city of Cork for many years, and finally 

settling down as judge of the Insolvency Court in London. 

Leaving Cork, which he never again revisited, Mahony 

commenced the career of man of letters in London, 
under the wing of Dr. Maginn, who was then one of the 
editors of Zhe Standard, an ultra-tory evening paper 
established about the time that Peel and Wellington 
staved off a civil war in Ireland by granting Catholic 
emancipation. That was early in 1829. Maginn’s con- 
nection with “Blackwood’s Magazine,” in which he had 
first “ fleshed his maiden pen,” had nearly ended by this 
time ; but, at the close of 1829, he went heartily into the 
project of establishing “ Fraser’s Magazine for Town and 
Country,” the first number of which appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1830, attracting immediate attention and securing 
great pecuniary success. For nearly thirteen years (al- 
most to his death, in fact) Maginn had voice potential in 
this periodical, on which he freely employed such of his 
immediate friends as were able to write and wanted pay- 
ment for writing. Among these was Mahony (now 
scarcely known as “the reverend,” so completely had he 
ignored his clerical status) and, somewhat later, W. M. 
Thackeray. He never had to complain of coldness 
or ingratitude from Mahony; but his friends com- 
plained that Thackeray, after his death, treated him 
unworthily by caricaturing him as Captain Shandon, the 
venal, hard-living editor—whereas, whatever Maginn’s 


faults, no money could purchase his pen to write against 
his principles. 

Among the many contributors whom Maginn, least 
jealous of men, collected as the writing corps for “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” perhaps the most learned, best informed, 
and most available was Francis Mahony. He wrote with 
great readiness, and with much rapidity when time 
pressed or he was master of his subject. He could dash 
off poetry, original or translated, with the ease of an im- 
provisatore. He had read everything, it seemed, and 
remembered, at the very moment when he wanted it, 
most of what he had read. He had resided for many 
years in Paris and in Rome. He knew three dead lan- 
guages, and could speak and write English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. For some time he did 
not particularly attract attention in “ Fraser,” until in the 
number for April, 1834, appeared “ Father Prout’s Apology 
for Lent : his Death, Obsequies, and an Elegy,” which at 
once was noticed, by the press at large, as something very 
much out of the common. This paper concluded with a 
curious rhyming Latin elegy on Father Prout, with a free 
translation into verse. In the following month appeared 
“Father Prout’s Plea for Pilgrimages, and hospitable 
reception of Sir Walter Scott when he visited the Blarney 
Stone,” and in this was introduced the celebrated poly- 
glot version of “ The Groves of Blarney.” 


The new series, universally known as “The Prout 
Papers,” appeared, with only a single intermission, in 
“Fraser,” every month from April, 1834, to October, 1835, 
making seventeen papers in all, and concluding with a 
Latin version of “John Anderson, my Jo!” which was 
declared to have been written by the Admirable Crichton 
in that learned tongue, and put into Scotch-English by 
some later hand. 


In 1836 appeared a couple of neat 12mo volumes, pub- 
lished by Fraser, entitled “ The Reliques of Father Prout, 
late Parish Priest of Watergraphill, in the County of 
Cork, Ireland, and illustrated and lamplighted by Alfred 
Croquis, Esq.” One of the attractions of “ Fraser’s Mag- 
azine” was a “ gallery of literary characters,” of the semi- 
caricature class, drawn by Maclise under the name of 
Croquis, with an octavo page of letter-press, usually 
more satirical than biographical, generally struck off in 
a heat, at the last moment, by Maginn. The illustrations 
of “The Reliques ” were original, and consisted of The 
First Planting of the Potato in Ireland, Frank Mahony 
and Father Prout at an Irish Dinner, The Burial of 
Prout, Sir Walter Scott Kissing the Blarney Stone, Scott 
Dining with Prout and his Friends, A Tale of a Churn, 
The Rogueries of Tom Moore, Henry O’Brien on his 
Death-bed, Vert-vert Swearing in the Nunnery, First 
Planting of the Vine in Gaul, Maclise Wooing L. E. L. 
in the Moonlight, The Old Woman in Béranger’s “ Sou- 
venirs du Peuple” Telling her Children about Napoleon’s 
Visit, The Night before Larry was Stretched, Béranger’s 
Garret, The Wine Cup Bespoken, He Dieth and is Chest- 
ed (portrait of Francis Mahony), The Gift of Venus, and 
a sketch worthy of the pencil of Etty, The Mandarins 
Robing Venus. These two volumes soon became scarce ; 
but, in 1860, Mahony, then living in Paris, prepared a 
new and revised edition which, while it contained much 
written since 1886, also omitted many parts of the orig- 
inal. Neither did it contain some “ Songs of the Month ” 
which he had contributed to “ Bentley’s Miscellany” in 
1837, nor the “ Inauguration Ode,” addressed to Thack- 
eray, which he published in the first number of the 
“Cornhill Magazine.” In this new edition, published by 
H. G. Bohn, London, the whole of Maclise’s etchings 
above named were given, with some lithographed 
sketches and portraits from “ Fraser” which are worthy 
of future particular notice. 

Not long after the publication of the collective edition 
of the “ Prout Papers,” Mr. Mahony was appointed head 
of the Catholic college at Malta, an office for which his 
learning eminently qualified him. But a report had 
reached the Vatican that he had lived unclerically in 
London, “ with one fair spirit for his minister,” and Pope 
Gregory XVI. refused to confirm the nomination, whereby 
he made Mahony an enemy to the Papacy in later years. 
Mahony, instead of returning to England, went on a tour 
to the East, remained there for some years, became editor 
of the Globe when he came back, went to Rome, in 1847, at 
the request of Dickens, as correspondent of the Daily 
News, continued there all through the revolution and the 
republic, and finally, returning in 1849, collected his let- 
ters, which were strongly political, popular, and anti- 
papal, and booked them as “Facts and Figures from 
Italy.” 

The last years of Mr. Maliony’s life were passed in 
Paris, where he amused rather than employed himself 
as correspondent of the Globe, writing short letters—giv- 





ing very little exclusive news, but full of oddity, fun, 





scholarship, and translations into all languages from 
authors, in prose and verse, whom heinvented! Latterly 
he had aged in appearance and had become sloven- 
ly in his dress, besides taking an immense quantity of 
snuff in a scattering manner. He continued to write 
within a fortnight of his death. I have said so much 
about him, personally, that I must reserve some account 
of his “Prout” writings for next week. R. S. M: 








LONDON. 
Lonpon, May 26, 1866. 
THE CARNIVAL OF CRIME. 

A MAN recently—if very strong circumstantial evidence 
is to be believed—committed a cruel murder at Perth, in 
Scotland, for which he was hung. He, however, protested 
his innocence to the last, and gave a curious expatiation 
on his own powers and virtues, of which the following is 
a specimen : 

“ Among the different systems of killing game, I consider 
the dog and gun the most honorable, and it has always 
been my favorite. It must be admitted that I am pos- 
sessed of agility and muscular energy beyond the general- 
ity of other men. My mental capacity stands high, 
especially as regards mathematical calculation. My prin- 
cipal characteristics are agreeableness, both in manner 
and temperament, and as a whole, though a little digni- 
fied, lam sympathizing and hospitable. As an athlete, 
my physical powers have been called into action against 
a few of no small importance, both in fistic and pedes- 
trian exercises, in all of which I came off victorious. As 
a matter of fact, I could lift half a tun and carry it a dis- 
tance of sixty yards. For days I could walk at the rate 
of five and a half miles an hour. I could also run a mile 
in four and a half minutes, etc. In the training of the 
canine breed I greatly excelled, my favorites being dogs 
bred between the staghound and the greyhound. I never 
failed in bringing these to a knowledge of their work, and 
could place confidence in their performing their duties 
with military precision. I strongly maintain my inno- . 
cence. The satirical and reproachful representations 
given in the newspapers regarding me are but vague and 
groundless, and, if not huddled up through motives of 
selfishness, must be from the pure want of something to 
fill up space (I hope the latter).” 

It is, it seems, a custom in Scotland for a clergyman to 
make an address and appeal to the criminal on the occa- 
sion of his being sentenced. The Rev. Mr. St. Clair, 
whose duty it was to address this man—Joseph Bell— 
wrote a letter urging him to confess the crime, and giv- 
ing as an inducement the consideration that his confess- 
ing “ would exalt you in the eyes of the Christian world 
far above Pritchard and Miller.” The prospect held out 
by this Christian minister of his being high up on the cal- 
endar of martyred murderers did not prevail with Bell, 
though he was the most conceited man on record. He 
briefly replied to the suggestion: “ Pritchard confessed t6 
his crime because he was gulty of the,” “I don’t believe 
Mullar did confess,” “Iam going to be executed for a 
crime I know nothing about.” His last words were: “I 
die an innocent man ”—which were uttered in reply to a 
warning from the lord-provost against the consequences 
of dying with a lie in his throat. Whilst this man 
dies leaving everybody uncomfortably apprehensive that 
some other may turn up as the bona fide murderer of the 
van-driver, for whose death he has been executed, a 
woman whose crime must for ever stand out with that of 
Burke, who murdered people for dissection—Charlotte 
Windsor, who made it a profession to murder children 
who embarrassed parents in the absence of foundling 
hospitals—has, on account of a red-tapy delay of the law, 
had her sentence commuted to penal servitude for life. 
If the gallows had any reason to exist at all it was for 
such as Charlotte Windsor. 

There are times when the human rate seems rushing 
into a carnival of brutality. A lurking particle of super- 
stition inclines the mind to reflect whether in some 
dreary ravine witches may not be stirring their caldron 
and sending out baleful spirits to their orgies. There 
have been this week six or eight terrible murders in 
England. There have been three executions. On 
Thursday a crowd of two hundred two-legged brutes 
met at Meopham to see Mace and Goss fight for the 
championship. These two men only pretended to fight, 
and presently shook hands and agreed toa draw. When 
the crowd found that it was cheated of its hope of seeing 
two men batter, cut, and bruise each other into quivering 
masses of raw red flesh, they howled and yelled like 
infuriated demons, and the occasion was eked out by 
several fights extemporized on the ground. It is com- 
fortable to see such a crowd disappointed ; to see the two 
leading prize-fighters the laugh of the city, jeered along 
the streets; and the prizering vanishing in cowardice 
and ridicule. But it is to be feared that the brutality 
which manifested itself at Meopham is appearing in 
other and more harmful directions. A writer in the 
Star attributes (no doubt justly) a great deal of the bru- 
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about the cities, and chiefly about London; and a great 
deal of their brutality to the examples of inhumanity 
continually set them by their military superiors. A 
shocking instance of this has just occurred. A youth of 
eighteen received fifty lashes, and has still to endure six 
months’ hard labor, for merely making an insolent 
remark to an officer. So terrible was the torture of the 
youth that a dozen men—probably new-comers into the 
ranks—fainted at witnessing it. This kind of treatment 
makes men callous and cruel, and explains the zest with 
which they can hunt negroes in Jamaica like game. 
Law is a terrible teacher. Every man deliberately exe- 
cuted by the law teaches men that in killing one whom 
they believe to be vile they are but taking the law into 
their own hands. At Bellarat.a man has just been hung 
—Jones by name—who to the last (I quote from the 
Times) “denied that the murder was a sin at all, and 
said that his victim was a person not fit to live.” Let 
him be twelve men instead of one, and his crime becomes 
simply a judicial execution. It is a queer way, this 
curing murder with more murder—and will any one need 
to have the degree of its success estimated ? 


When one adds to all this the eager preparations which 
the nations of Europe are making to hurl millions of 
men—all of them slaves—against each other; and the 
ugly scenes of cruel slaughter and oppression in the 
southern states which you are sending us with each 
mail from America—one is led to discredit all the “ theo- 
ries of human progression.” So far as human eye or ear 
can see or hear, society is the same old hard and remorse. 
less monster, devouring the same number of its helpless 
children by the same number of insatiable mouths, as it 
has been hitherto. And the worst of it is that there 
seems to be nothing at all coming up to confront this 
brutality. Or, if there be anything, I confess that I for 
one can only see it in the efforts which a few public- 
souled women are making in America and England to 
bring a feminine element into government. That ele- 
ment which has made such a contrast between homes 
and nations—a contrast as between a garden with flow- 
ers and singing birds and a swamp with snarling brutes 
and rank poisons—may transform society and mitigate 
the unmitigated male ferocity. But everything else has 
been tried and has failed, and our only hope and resource 
is the political influence and equality of woman. 


Until some such happier power shall prevail, one has 
to be thankful for the by-paths which a good Providence 
opens from the dusty, bloody highways of the world for 
weary souls; and just now there are two or three such 
in England which we are enjoying exquisitely. Chief of 
these is the Royal Academy, which is this year remarka- 
ble not so much for specially fine works from leading 
painters, but for a singularly large number of charming 
pictures. Millais, Hunt, and one or two other distin- 
guished artists have no works on exhibition this year. 
Holman Hunt has married a wife and is enjoying his 
honeymoon and painting another great Oriental picture 
far away in Palestine. Why Millais has nothing I know 
not, but suspect he is lazy and has as much fame as he 
wants. But Leighton, Landseer, Faed, Hughes, and 
others have proved this year that English art will not 
suffer in their hands. I think I have observed some fall- 
ing off among English artists’, landscapes. There are 
very few this year, though some of them are good. Mr. 
Graham has given in “A Spate in the Highlands” a 
splendid show of angry torrents and clouds, and Cole a 
charming harvest-scene in ‘“ Summer’s Golden Crown ;” 
but Trantschold’s “Scene in the Black Forest” shows 
that the Germans are studying landscapes more deeply. 
The streets of the cities, animals, and historic groups 
now absorb the best English artists. Leighton has this 
year the “ Painter’s Honeymoon,” a soft, almost Italian 
work, in which an artist holds the hand of his bride, 
who leans on his shoulder watching his work. The same 
artist has, however, made a magnificent blunder. Hav- 
ing found a pretty woman, he has used her as a model 
for a dozen of the figures in a large picture called “ Syra- 
cusan Brides leading Wild Beasts to the Temple of Di- 
ana.” The poor woman is now black, now white, now 
draped, now naked, and it is too plain the artist was not 
up to varying her visage or shape sufficiently. He and 
other painters must live artistically within their means, 
and if they wish to make ambitious pictures must 
procure enough subjects. The mantle of Wilkie is evi- 
dently falling upon the Scotch artist Faed, who is deal- 
ing with feeling and force with subjects at his door. His 
“Wappenshaw” gives with tenderness and dramatic 
power the Scotch jollification and shooting match. Mr. 
F. Hole has told a familiar but always touching story very 
sweetly in a painting called the “Ordeal.” A rich and 
showily-dressed picture-buyer and his wife are examin- 
ing a work by a poor artist and his wife, who, poorly 
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clad, await the decision which means bread to them 
whilst it means display to the others. The rich gentle 
man is looking closely at the picture through his near- 
sighted glasses; his wife sits before it, but her eye has 
been caught by a little hastily-wrapped model who has 
been huddled behind thecanvas. A picture which excites 
much attention and is very bewitching is one entitled 
“ Miss Lily’s Carriage Stops the Way ”—a little girl gor- 
geously dressed—especially as to pink stockings—but 
very unconscious of her finery, is being hooded by her 
maid after a party, before entering her carriage to depart. 
It is by Hallyar. It is remarkable how little ability for 
sculpture there is in England. Even Gibson’s work will 
not bear close scrutiny. In the sculpture-room this year 
there is nothing worth noting except some pieces by for- 
eigners. The prominence here of that most character- 
less of sculptors—Baron Marochetti—who executes 
Thackeray, Cobden, and others, a la Caleraft, shows how 
low is the condition of sculpture here. The best piece 
is by the Frenchman D’Epinay, “Bacchante,” in which 
all recognize a nude French actress. It is quite proper, 
however, as I think, for France is the “ Bacchante” among 
nations actually as well as hereditary. English taste, or 
prudery, I may say, is somewhat scandalized by this, as 
also by a bust of a well-known French lady, who sat for 
M. D’Epinay, with French liberality, and is at the same 
time quite willing to have her name in the catalogue. 

Besides the Royal Academy, we are now having the 
great international show of horticultural art, which is 
indescribably wonderful—even more than it is beautiful, 
which is saying much. How these culturists can take a 
“Jady’s slipper ” or “ jack-in-the-pulpit ” and work it up, 
as Beethoven does a theme, into endless sublime varia- 
tions—how they bring out meanings and tendencies 
which nature had vailed from ordinary observers—is a 
subject for volumes, not for a paragraph. But a good 
deal of it, and other things, has been so well told by 
some fair poet, that I send you the whole of her piquant 
verses, throwing on you, dear RounD TABLE, the respon. 
sibility of a selection : 


THE HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS. 
Come, Isabel, come to the soirée 
Where Flora is placed in the chair; 
Should you miss it, I’m sure you'd be sorry, 
For all the Jeau monde will be there. 


Only think that for four days togeiher 
Rare people, plants equally rare, 

*Mid an odor of greenhouse and heather, 
Will gather @ plaire et se plaire. 


We shall witness the loves of the roses, 
How flirting goes on ’mong the flowers ; 

While some sly little zephyr discloses 
Their courtship, its sweets and its sours. 


How the moth carried unwritten letters 
*T ween Orchids go faithful and fond, 

And the bee bound a beau in the fetters 
Of some belle in the flower demi-monde. 


We shall hear how Listera was married 
To Calanthe, the pride of her race; 
And how Pyramidalis was carried 
By passion from fault to disgrace. 


We shall hear of the nectar’d dabellum 
(Like our own lips, my dear Isabel), 
And who knows but a flower cerebellum 

May be the next wonder they tell ?— 


Of lache, innuendo, and scandal, 
Of the wreck of some ¢rs bel espoir ; 
How the tallow tree held out a candle 
To the gentleman vétu de noir. 


Nay, perhaps, the detectives of science 
May some conjugal trouble lay bare, 

Such as sets Sir James Wilde at defiance, 
And puts to the rout savoir faire. 


Only think of a lily in trouble, 
Or a lonely half-opened blush-rose 

With a Queen’s Counsel *‘ working the double,” 
And harping on some méchante chose. 


We shall hear of great progress in walking 
*Mongst plants once restricted to craw] ; 
And perhaps soon a nebulous talking 
On the rapt ears of midnight may fall. 


On my word I feel anxious in wearing 
A flower in my bosom to-day ; 

For to-morrow its grief may be tearing 
Its own and my heart-strings away. 


And the scissors’ harsh snip may disorder 
Two lives sworn to brave love’s worst test: 
For while one pines away in the border 
The other may die on my breast. 


You have heard, dear, of course, of the wonders 
That science is bringing to light; 

How we groped in the stupidest blunders 
Till development set us to right. 


How the oak had a lichen forefather 

And the nectarine grew from a sloe, “4 
And the shield of the rose has a bar there 

That shows its extraction was low. 





Just the same as by innate expansion 
The mammoth proceeds from a mouse, 
Or the hovel grows into a mansion, 
And the palace last link of a house. 


Come Isabel, child, are you ready ? 
I'm getting impatient, I own; 

And 80, just to keep my nerves steady, 
Please pass me the eau-de-cologne. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The death of Father Prout—Francis Mahony—is the 
breaking of another link between the present and the 
past. He was the friend of Maginn, Jerrold, Leigh 
Hunt, Coleridge, and the “ Fraserians,” of the last gener. 
ation. A convivial priest, a religious Bohemian, a 
scholar and a wag, was Mahony. Rome offered him a 
cardinal’s hat if he would give less of his time to 
singing songs at supper — often translated by himself 
into the sacred Latin language—but old Adam con- 
quered Pius IX., and Father Prout ended his days in 
Paris a good-hearted, happy Bohemian Jesuit. The 
“Reliques of Father Prout” were begun in “ Fraser” in 
1834, and have since their collection passed through two 
editions. Mr. Mahony held an official post in Malta 
nearly twenty years ago. After the revolutions of 1848 
Mr. Dickens, who then conducted the Daily News, gave 
him the post of correspondent in Rome and his letters 
were much admired. Lately he has been the Paris cor. 
respondent of the Globe. A writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette gives the following portrait of him : 


“Many of our readers must have remarked, passing in 
and out of the reading-room of Galignani’s library of late 
years, a figure singular enough to attract a glance of cu- 
riosity even in Paris. The figure we mean is that of a 
little, elderly man with an intellectual head, and whose 
keen bluish eyes had a queer way of looking up sharply 
over the rims of his spectacles. His garb was ecclesias- 
tical in its general character, but, above all, was the 
garb of one very little careful of appearances ; for if his 
shirt happened to be white it seldom boasted buttons, 
and there were many days when both whiteness and but 
tons were wanting to it. The manner of this little figure, 
too, was as quaint and interesting as his appearance. If 
you knew him, he saluted you with some quaint, caustic 
bit of badinage, all the richer fora touch of brogue which 
had long ceased to be provincial and gave only a fine tinge 
of nationality that suited the speaker’s humor. He would 
make some half-droll inquiry, tell some droll anecdote, not 
improbably garnished with a bit of classic parsley in the 
form of a quotation from Horace, and then, as likely as 
not, would dart off, sticking his hands in his coat pockets, 
without saluting either yourself or the companion whom 
you had introduced to him. In the afternoon our little 
man of the good head and the keen eyes was at his desk 
ona ground floor in the Rue des Moulins (not far from 
where the Jacobin Club used to meet) redacting the news 
and gossip of Paris that day into a letter, easy, pithy, 
sensible, with a dash of mockery and scholarship about 
it just enough to make it distinctive and unique. The 
letter over, he strolled out, holding a favorite white dog 
in a string, to dine in the Palais Royal and smoke a cigar at 
a café afterwards, and so wind up the day. There was in 
all he said and wrote and did meanwhile a certain im- 
press of character, a certain cachet d’originalité, which set 
him apart from the common run even of clever men. 
And indeed Francis Mahony, commonly called Father 
Prout, was no common man either in genius or expres- 
sion. Many elements met in him, as in a mayonnaise, 
to make a piquant mixture.” 


There were five candidates for the seat of the late M. 
Clapisson in the French Institute (section of music), 
which has just been filled up—M. Gounod, the composer 
of “Faust;’ M. Félicien David, of “ Herculaneum,” 
“Lalla Rookh,” etc.; M. Victor Massé, of “La Reine 
Topaze” and “Fior d’Aliza;’ M. Aimé Maillart, of 
“Lara;”’ M. Elwart, of ‘Les Catalans.” M. Gounod 
gained the vacant chair. The other members of the 
music section are, at present, MM. Auber, Carafa, 
Thomas, Reber, and Berlioz, with MM. Rossini, Merca- 
dante, and Verdi as foreign associates. 


A German professor (Maschka) has delivered a lecture 
on the recent attempt to assassinate Bismark, in which 
he proves that Bismark was saved by an iron coat of 
mail, and that young Blind’s knife must have been poi- 
soned or he could never have died of the wounds inflict- 
ed on himself. 


The posthumous play of Sheridan Knowles—“ Alexina ; 
or, True unto Death”—now performed at the Strand 
Theater, has given rise to a controversy between the 
manager and the author’s son—the latter saying that it 
was never meant to be regarded as a complete play. It 
will soon be brought before the only tribunal—the pub- 
lic—by being published. 

The Queen is giving sittings for her portrait, to be pre- 
sented to George Peabody ; and the people are thinking 
of repaying his charity with a statue. A large oil por- 
trait of him is on exhibition at a window in Bond Street. 
It would seem as if real charity, “hoping for nothing 
again,” had become impossible to the modern world. 


M, D, C. 
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PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

964 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


—_— 





SPRING CLOTHING 
FOR MEN, BOYS, AND CHILDREN. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY, 
NOW OFFER SELECTIONS FROM THEIR SUPERIOR STOCK, ON A BASIS 


OF GOLD, 
BELOW 20 PER CENT. PREMIUM. 


BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


BUSINESS COATS, 
$10, $12, $15, and $20. 








KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUPACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





A FINE LOT OF 


Cuckoo, Trumpeter, and other Clocks, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 


just received and for sale by 


KIRBY & CO., 
633 Broadway, New York. 


MYTHOLOGY ILLUSTRATED. 
(BASED ON THE METAMORPHOSES OF OVID.) 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
34. Meleager, or the Caledonian 
Chase 








3. War with the Giants. 35. Glaukos restored by Poly- 
4, The Aloides slayed byApollo. idos. 
5. Prometheus. 36. Phaeton, 
6. Pandora. 37. Jupiter and Kallisto. 
"4 4. The Deluge. 38. Acton transformed into 
a 8. Deukalion and Pyrrha. Stag. 
9, Lycaon and Jupiter. 39. Apollo as Shepherd. 
10. Philemon and Baucis. 40. Hyacinthus and Apollo. 
11. Semele and Jupiter. 41, Ikarus and Dedalus. 
12. Io and Jupiter. 42. Latona and her Children. 
18, Europa. 43. Kadmus slaying the Dragon. 
14, Leda. 44. Prometheus punished. 
15. Ganymede 45. Orgees parting with Eury- 
16, Juno in Jealousy. ice, 
17. Juno and Jupiter. 46. Hercules choosing between 
18. Apollo aha | the Chryses. Vice and Virtue. 
19, Kragaleus petrified by Her- 47. Tantalus. 
cules, 48. Daphne. 
20. Marsyas and Apollo. 49. Cephalus and Procris. 
21. Chione killed by Diana. 50. 7 and his Marble 
22. Diana and Endymion. reation. 
23, Admetus finds Serpents in 651. Sisyphus. 
his Bridal Chamber. 52. Achelous slayed by Hercules, 
24. Payche saved by Zephyr. 53. Hercules and Eurysthens, 
2%. Amor startled by Psyche. 54. Hero and Leander. 
26. The decision of Paris. 55. Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
2%. Hesione saved by Hercules. 56. Death of Achilles. 
28. Pluto and Proserpina. 57. Idas and Pollux. 
29. Medea slaying her Offspring. 58. Sappho. 


8 


seus 

59. Minotaurus slayed by! The- 

60. Bacchus’ Triumphal March 
into India. 

61. Ceyx and Halcyone. 

This collection is published for the use of the Album from 
originals published in Vienna in 1815, and are magnificent con- 
ceptions. Sold at $6 per set; single numbers at 12% cents. 
Discount to the trade. 


ADOLPH MOSES, 
P,-O, Drawer 125, Quincy, Illinois. 


. Venue and Adonis. 

31. Bellerophon on Pegasus. 
82. Arion saved by a Dolphin. 
83. Narcissus. 





. | of Hartford, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sreinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and U' right PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, bp a and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 








MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc.” Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





Musical Boxes repaired. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 





This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 
AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 


THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, AND 
THE MOST eames SKIRT IN THE 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 

of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 

ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Prysicrans, and PRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 
the World 

Specially recommended by 


Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 


Also by 
Dr. Ireneus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer’, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 

of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Salo by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
ork, 


RICHARD DAVIES, 








Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 


S—T—1860-X. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 





They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 


by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 


21 Park Row, New York. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Salesroom and Wraehouse, 505 Broadway. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


62 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 








MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE... « eeeeee 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B, T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., N, ¥. 
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THE Book oF THE SEASON—JusT PUBLISHED. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. . 


A beautiful volume. In antique style, $1 75. 


ALSO, 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. 
A.TALE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF *“* Mary PowELL.” 


The two books, bound in uniform style, $1 75. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


The new work by the Author of the ** Cotta Family.” 
WINIFRED BERTRAM, 
AND THE WoRLD SWE LIVED IN. 


The regular 12mo and cabinet editions,each - - - $15 
Fine edition, demi 8yo, tinted paper,etc., - - - - 2650 


THE OTHER THREE VOLS. OF THIS SERIES, 


THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY, 
THE EARLY DAWN, 
AND 
DIARY OF KITTY TREVYLYAN, 


In uniform style with the various editions of ‘* Winifred 
Bertram.” 


M. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway, New York. 





116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNC. 


INTERESTING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND PROFITABLE. 





Also Suaday-School Libraries and everything required in Sun- 
day-Schools, such as Cards, Tickets, Singing Books, Certificates 
of Admission and Dismission, Maps, etc., etc. Bibles and Tes- 
taments, with and without notes, in various languages, sizes, 


and styles of binding. 
U. D. WARD, Agent. 





In PrEss—READY JUNE 20, 1866. 
WHAT IS THIS MYSTERY ? 
A NOVEL. 

By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 

Paper, 75 cents. 

HILTON & CQ., Publishers, 

128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FOR TRAVELING AND THE COUNTRY. 
The Latest Tauchnitz Books. 

SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 2 vols. 

MAXWELL DREWITT. Trafford. 2 vols. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 2 vols. 
AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 
HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. Miss Edwards. 2 vols. 

%5 cents per volume. 





. Just Published. 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHINC. 
By JosEru VON EicHeNporF. Translated byC.G. LELAND. $1 '%5. 

“Tf there is still left any one who still some traces of Eden in- 


herits, we advise him, we urge it on him, to give himself the great 
pleasure of reading this charming book.”—WNation. 


LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 


THE STANDARD ADOPTED BY*THE LONDON CLUBS. $1 25. 
“Having been for thirty-six years a player and lover of the 
game, we commend the book to a beginner desirous of playing 
well.”—Boston Commonwealth. 
_ In Press. 
CRUMBS FROM THE ROUND TABLE. 


Being a collection of the Gastronomical and Piscatorial essays 
of Joseph Barber. These admired essays, which have reminded 
many tasteful readers of Charlies Lamb and Izaak Walton, will be 
presented in book form about the 15th of June. 

The publishers will send any of the above works, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight's Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. ‘ 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 75 per vol. 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to III., $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols. 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 





BANCROFT’S MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Delivered at the Request of both Houses of the Congress of 
America, before them in the House of Representatives, at Wash- 
ington, on the 12th of February, 1866. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 
1 vol. 8yo, with portrait, cloth, $1. 
FOR SALE BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway. 





THE GREATEST SENSATION OF THE Day 1n_ Lit- 
ERATURE IS 


ECCE HOMO. 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST, 





One handsome 16mo volume. Price $1 50. 
Mailed post-paid by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





REMOVAL. 


HAVING REMOVED MY BUSINESS TO 
455 BROOME STREET, 


T shall haye a much larger stock of 


MISCELLANEOUS, SCHOOL, AND STAND- 
ARD WORKS f 
than heretofore. The attention of booksellers is particularly di- 
rected to the * Boston Edition’ of the Illustrated Standard 
Pocts (octavo), now published by me, as follows: 
SHAKESPEARE. 1 yol. Syo, sheep, cloth, antique, etc. 
BYRON. “ “ “ “ 


MOORE. “ss ue a 
SCOTT. “ as “ iy 
BURNS. “ “ “ 
MILTON. “i es s. “ee 
HEMANS. “ “ “ ee 
COWPER. se “ “es “ 


Particular attention given to filling miscellaneous orders. 
Orders from the Trade solicited. 


Oo. S. FELT, 
455 Broome Street, New York. 


MENDELSSHON’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 





For the piano-forte. By Felix Mendelsshon Bartholdy. 


A new edition of these superior compositions is just publish- 
ed. No pianist desirous of attaining a finished and classical 
style of execution should fail to possess them. Price $3 00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


CRACE CHURCH COLLECTION OF 
SACRED MUSIC; 
Selected and arranged from the Classical and Sacred Works of 
the Great Composers, and adapted to the Psalms and Hymns of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, with a Separate Organ Accom- 
paniment. By Wm. A. King. New Edition. $2 25. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 





The Gentleman who borrowed “ Elstob’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar” last winter from 49 Lafayette Place is 
requested to return it. ” 




















Printed by JOHN A, Guay & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street. New York, Saturday, June 16,1960. 


A TOUR WITH THE POLICE 
THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS 
OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN METROPOLIS, 
A DISCOURSE BY REY. PETER STRYKER. 


. 


‘“* Graceful in style, full of interest and information.”’’ 
Appears in Putrit AND Rostrum, No. 38. Price 15 cents. 
Sent everywhere by mail. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


NEW SONCS. 





Under the Palms, - - - -« + + 40 cente, 
You'll not be Long Away, be Sure! <a ae 

Be Thou Near Me, - Se | (tl 
When the Pale Moon Arose Last Night, - 40 * 
White Dove, - - - - - - - > © 
Coming! By-and-By, - _ s+ »= © 


The above songs are a part of a new series.(to be continued) of 
songs now being issued simultaneously in London and New York. 
They are sung with great success’at her concerts in England by 
Madame Satnton-DOo.sy, of the Royal Academy of Music. * 

These songs are written by J. H. McNauauTon, author of 


“Babble Brook Songs.” The music is by the English composer, — 


VirGinia GABRIEL, Of whom the Saturday (London) Review of 

September 3, 1564, says: ‘* Everything she writes shows the spon- 

taneity of her ideas ;”’ and of whom the London 7imes of August 

. 1865, says: ** Mdlle. Gabriel is never commonplace in her melo- 
ies.” 


~y mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the price. 
In Press, by the same authors: ‘* There’s but One Sweet Song,” 
and ‘* Under the Snow.” 
WM. A. POND & CO., 

547 Broadway, New York. 





FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(Successor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

S0LE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 

*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 





Wanted-—In a Book or Publishing House, 
a Situation by a gentleman of foreign and American education ; 
perfectly acquainted with the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. Salary at present not so much an object as respecta- 
bility and standing of house. Can influence considerable Penn- 
sylvania trade. Refers to Thomas N. Dale, 17 and 19 Warren 
Street ; Kapp & Goepp, 4 Wall Street ; and others, if desired ; or 
can be addressed ‘*‘ HERMAN,” Room 25, 35 Gramercy Park. 





Miss Howland, 22 East Thirty-fifth Street, proposes dur- 
ing the coming summer to take Ten Young Girls out to Paris, 
there to continue their studies in the French language. She will 
accompany them at proper times to places of note, and is confl- 
dent of returning them to their friends, at the end of two years, 
greatly improved and accomplished. Miss Howland’s long expe- 
rience in teaching fally qualifies her for this undertaking. She 
will state all particulars in an interview, and refers to Rey. Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Mr. N, P. Willis. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 


THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CriTicIsms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirerary DEPARTMENT 
the ablest Writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CuRRENT Torics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Literary, ART, and 
Musica News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
fecling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 


— 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onecopy,one year, . . .« «© $6 00in advance. 
One copy, six months, . . . 3 00,in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
The postage on Toe RounD TaBLe is FIVE CENTS & quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
@@ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Rounp TaBLe is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
g@_ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nassau Street,New York. 
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